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In Africa, the Ubangi tribesmen have large, 
saucer-shaped lips for — 


FAST TALKING 
BEAUTY 


FRIGHTENING ENEMIES 
QUICK EATING 











Strange as it seems, the Ubangi tribe consider large lips a mark of beauty, 
How different to the mark of beauty that Americans are famous for—their 
happy, sparkling smiles! The importance of sound teeth and healthy gums 
is a lesson that thousands of American children are learning today in 
their classrooms, “Beauty” is the correct answer, 








If you were to “ring up” the num- 
ber of permanent teeth an adult 
has — which number would it be— 


19 18 32 28 


both — 


40 21 
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FOR INDIANS ONLY 
HEALTHFUL EXERCISE 
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Running and Gum Massage are 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
MUSICAL GAMES 





Here are the subjects taught ~~ 


Mary’s class. To which subject does 
“Dental Hygiene” belong — 
READING 
WRITING 


SPELLING 
HEALTH 





Spelling 
Neabt,! 


Roa di rr be 


Wrutur 1 5 




















At the age of six, the first of our permanent teeth 








“Dental Hygiene” is an important part of Mary’s regu- 





usually make their appearance. When we reach about 
18, we get our wisdom teeth which are the last of the 
permanent teeth, The total number of permanent teeth 
we have is thirty-two, 


Running is exercise that develops and strengthens our 
muscles, Gum massage is also exercise. It gives our 
gums the stimulation they do not get when we eat soft 
foods. It helps keep the gums strong and firm. “Health- 
ful Exercise” is the correct answer, 


lar classroom lessons in Health. At school, she learns 
to care for her gums as well as her teeth. At home, she 
practices what she has learned—by massaging her gums 
each time she brushes her teeth, 
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The beautiful Certificate shown at the left is 
. awarded for— 


~ 


PERFECT SPELLING NEAT WRITING GOOD DENTAL CARE 


The correct answer is “Good Dental Care.” In school, thou 
sands of boys and girls are forming the good dental health 
habits that will win them this beautiful Certificate at the end 
of the term. Ipana is helping these youngsters to capture this 
honor. For Ipana not only cleans the teeth but, with massage, 
is designed to aid the gums. It helps in the practice of that im- 
portant dental principle ... care of the gums as well as the 
teeth means brighter smiles! 


TO THE TEACHER—This new Ipana Certificate of Award for 
Dental Health will be supplied free—together with other 
educational material for your class. Write to Bristol-Myers 
Company, 626-A Fifth Avenue, New York City, giving the name 
of your school and principal. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. x For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Personal Placement Bureau 


DECATUR, ILL. Formerly Clinton, Ill. 


Teachers—Enroll now. Big demand for good 
candidates. Our placement service is selective. 


TERRITORY:--Il., lowa, Ind., Mo., Wise., Mich, 
We get Jobs for Teachers and Teachers for Jobs. 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
6642 Delmar we St. Louis, Mo. 


@ WANTED 


Teachers of all grades and subjects to fill vacancies 
— rural positions Write for information. 

stern Educational ureau, Box 446, Greybull, Wyoming 
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MOTHER S 





How TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pege CHILDREN are eager to learn 
to draw carnations. A sketch 
of carnations will help them. If real 
carnations are available, the teacher 
may call attention to the shape of 
the leaves and the general feeling of 
the stem and flower. It is sturdy, 
and the flower is rather solid. The 
children may draw white and pink 
carnations in chalk on dark paper. 


ARE you inspired when you 
read this article? I am. Here 
is a teacher filling a real need in the 
lives of the children. Teachers may 
receive from this article inspiration to 
think of projects to help their pupils. 

In the upper grades of a country 
school, children may be given the 
urge to go to a city someday to visit 
an art museum, and to see the finer 
buildings, the fountains, and the bet- 
ter statues, Some art teachers have 
raised money to hire a bus to take the 
children to a near-by city. 


Page 
24 


Peg® MAGAZINES which are used a 
great deal get soiled. A good 
problem for the fifth and sixth grades 
is to make new covers for these mag- 
azines, printing the designs and let- 
ters with tempera paints. Heavy tan 
construction paper makes a good cov- 
er. This may be bought in large 
sheets and rolls. Children love to 
paint with white paint. The white 
looks beautiful on the tan, especially 
when ‘the design is accented with 
turquoise, royal blue, or deep red. 
Many teachers today are enthusias- 
tic about the making of group books. 
I recently saw such a book in our 
fifth grade. In their study of medi- 
eval history, the children wrote a 
little book about stained-glass win- 
dows and illuminated manuscripts. 
They made a cover for the book, 
painting the design with water-color 
paints. The cover and some of the 
letters on the pages were enriched 
with gold. 
Pages SIMPLE figures and letters 
30 help children, not only in 
posters but also in making the 
book covers described in this issue. 
The wise teacher encourages the small 
children to keep the letters simple. 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Perry Picture; 


and for Miniature Colores 
Pictures of any kind, ap 
proximately 3)% x 44 inches 
400 subjects at One Cent and 
Two Cents,~-for all of these 
send to 

The Perry Pictures Company 





Feeding Her Birds. Millet 


End of Day. Adan Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 


A sample Perry Picture of the One Cent and Two Cent Sizes, an 
abridged Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, a Catalogue of Colored Bird 
Pictures, and three Catalogues of Miniature Colored Pictures, all differ- 
ent, each with a sample colored picture, FREE to teachers naming ature illustrations in the 
grade and school and Box 13. Catalogue. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Nursery School ® Kindergarten e Primary 


Located in Central Chicago * Accredited * 46th Year 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
X-WEEK SESSION— June 23 to August 1 
Two. WEEK SESSIONS~—-June 23 to July 3 and July 7 to July 18 
Courses by Experts in EDUCATIONAL METHODS - CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
- THE ARTS - Including 
SOCIAL STUDIES LANGUAGE ARTS and READING-—-NATURE STUDY ARITHMETIC— 
PSYCHOLOGY and MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD — FAMILY RELATION. 
SHIPS~ TESTING and EVALUATION-—-MUSIC RHYTHMIC and DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
INDUSTRIAL and FINE ARTS 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW Catalogue of th 
Perry Pictures, for 15 cents 
in stampsor coin. 1600 minj. 

















UMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS-—JUNE 25 to AUG. 1 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 














TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing condition 
in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced teacher 
AGENCY and to beginners. We have excellent openings, too, for specialist 
CHICAGO and administrators. We serve carefully the interests of bet 
executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. 
Our Service is Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 
Nationwide Address: 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 





ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. “Excellent opportunities all de- 
partments, particularly Music and vocational subjects. 
For best placement register with Huff's NOW — supe 
rior placement service for over a quarter of a century. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUFF ‘sms no 


Certification booklet free to members. 
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ie ROCKY! 47-TEA (a / MUAY SF SPECIAL SERVICE- Write today for informe 
‘ 5 AGENCY ~ tion and our six Special Services to teachers. 
_ 410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLoc DENvER.COLO i Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Me. 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES ™ 'srfitc, Testes 


Dept. N Established 1906 1906 
SPOKANE 


NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS 
CLARK-BREWER | Flatiron Bldg.| Palace Bldg. | Columbia Bidg. 
€ HICAGO, Lyon & = Building ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree ae 
rade Teachers anted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


renee GHE AGE Ss, 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ili. 








KANSAS CIT! 
N. Y. Life Bids. 








Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
supply for past several seasons. Excellent eppeuee 
for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N.A.T.A. 








ee Mo.. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 233 Misig, Exchange Bidg.. Kansas City, 


A live and up-to-date Buress 


39th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, § placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


od 


Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures fre 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Once a member -always a member 





Send stamp for free enrollment. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 







Summer Courses in Ele- 


mentary 4 
School Education ---* 


nd Secondary 








SUMMER SESSION 
July 1— Aug. 8, 1941 


INTERSESSION 
June 2—June 27, 1941 


Plan this summer to enjoy the many 
cultural advantages to ‘be found in 
New York City-—the stimulation of 
association with other teachers—while 
you further your teaching progress by 
earning credits toward a baccalaureate 
or advanced degree. The School of 
Education of New York University 
offers over 400 summer courses in a 
range wide enough to meet almost 
Among those of particular 
interest to Instructor Readers are 
Special Demonstration 
mentary) held in the famous 
Red School House, and 
classes (Secondary) among junior and 
senior-high-school pupils. For details 
write for Bulletin I, Secretary, School 
of Education. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York City 
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Little 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Business Administra 
Pre-Medical and Pre- 
Dental courses. 


for 


Education, 
tion and Engineering. 
Courses 
superintendents, 
principals and teachers. 
Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instru- 
School 
Demonstra 
Music al 
and dramatic entertain 


and 


under 


mental Music. 
of Drama. 
tion schools. 


ments. Mountain 


Lake 


University 


excursions 


direction, 


Enrollment limited. 


Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
17 University Place, Burlington, Vt. 








for art and other teach- 
mercial Art, Dress c 
Industrial Design, Painting, etc. for everyone. 


"A T June 30 to August 22 
R ers, Fascinating Direct- 

Project classes in Com- 
laid out in 2-week periods to fit vacation plans. 
Write for catalog. CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Special Methods Courses 
Design, Interior Decorating, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Suite Q-5. Chicago. 





Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
4 yrs.), also 3-year — and 2-year certificate 
Write vis of successful alumnae. 
College of Education 


fOwA om BAKER, Pres. Box 114-€ EVANSTON, ILL. 


G5 th 


Car 











The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8-hour duty 
‘asant living quarters. H. 8. Graduates *5 
m~Chemistry essential. Maintenance fre “ 
for bulletin of full particulars and requirements 


DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. N. 1. Chicago, tilinols 


* average. 
Write 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 2) 


Their urge for originality may come 
out in the arrangement of the letters. 

The words learn to know, on page 
26, will be very interesting to chil- 
dren because of the novelty of mak- 
ing the letters thicker in some places. 

The letters on these pages are made 
in a free way, for we believe that 
children should make posters more 
freely than has been the practice in 
many schools. Poster contests have 
often led teachers to demand of small 
children work that is too finished. 

A boy made a poster having on it 
the words Why Die? and one big 
trafhe light. It was more effective 
than a detailed poster. 


Peg SOME children and adults will 

enjoy making these unusual 
candles and will think of original 
designs. Others will plan original 
ways to group them. Still others will 
think of original color schemes made 
by placing their dishes of candles on 
colored lunch cloths. 


Pege ANOTHER suggestion for us- 

ing flower designs for Mother’s 
Day is to draw or paint a vase of 
flowers. There may be as many dif- 
ferent designs as there are children in 
the room. Some children will draw a 
round vase; others, a tall, thin vase. 
Some like a few flowers in a vase; 
others like a mixed bouquet of flow- 
ers of many colors. 

The children are not asked to re- 
member rules for using colors, but 
they are given many opportunities to 
use them. The teacher praises the 
good designs. An art teacher needs 
to be very cautious. She does not 
help the children too much. Neither 
does she let the children become too 
discouraged. A little help from her 
will make them happier and more 
willing to try new things. 


MANY children have cameras 
which take small-size pictures. 
They lose many prints because they 
keep them in desk drawers, envelopes, 
or boxes. These children will enjoy 
bringing their pictures to school to 
get the teacher’s help in pasting them 
in a book. In this case the child 
might bring in a purchased book, 
stronger than any he can make. 
Rubber cement is the best paste for 
this purpose. If some of it spills over 
the edge of the picture, it can be 
rubbed off with the fingers and no 
spot shows. 

The teacher may also guide the 
child in arranging furniture in a doll- 
house like the one shown on this page. 
For example, the room in the lower 
right corner is very full of furniture, 
pictures, clocks, and so on. The child 
might try leaving out some of the ob- 
jects and see whether he doesn’t like 
the appearance of the room better. 

The wise teacher will withhold ad- 
verse criticism. She should be very 
careful not to build up many of her 
positive preferences. We want the 
child to keep on enjoying his art and 
wishing to work on it. Let his good 
taste develop slowly—but it must de- 
velop, for this is our reason for art 
education. 


Page 
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ALITA 
Man 


A (CAR FINANCING 
ESPECIALLY FOR 


Yes, here’s a made-to-order plan 
for teachers who wish to buy a 
car out of income. 

fill 


coupon below. You will receive 


First, out and mail the 
promptly a GMAC Figuring 


Chart. 


Then you can easily figure for 
yourself the time payment trans- 
action that best suits you~ based 
on the length of time you want 

and the amount you wish 


to pay monthly. You will 







know in advance, in 


I* 
¥ 
| dollars and cents, just 
how much your 
own plan will 


cost. You will 


nce 





PLAN MADE 
TEACHERS 


that the 
GMAC Plan includes broad in- 


surance protection for your car, 


be glad to see, too, 


And notice, also, that on the 


special “Teachers’ Plan,” no 
payments need be made during 


summer vacation, 


But why not see for yourself? 
The booklets offered in the cou- 
pon below will show you just 
how simple, economical and con- 
venient the GMAC Plan is for 
fill the 


coupon and send it today! 


teachers. Simply out 


See your General Motors 
dealer in Chevrolet, Pontiac, 


Oldsmobile, 


cars. 


Buick or Cadillac 


NO SALESMAN WILL yale 


Toenehal 
108 
GENE £ rANce anit art k j below? caprn® A 
\ GENERAL wor wen vor GMAC Fee in ne jor car Pe purck 
115 proadw nd me achet? 4 opitt ee 
\ 1 I es te oo osm ee oil 
HAc 
\ cuevnouet ae al ow 
a » —_— = - a 
| nome = ial - 
| en i grote 4 se 
\ cnWw— : ‘ a PY a y 
ove eral ae Send, 














Pleasant Summer Work Offers 
Opportunity for Big Income 


We need more teachers to help 


ue with our new educational 


program. We offer you an op- 
portunity to increase your earn- 
ings substantially, at the same 
time to meet new people, gain 
new experience . . . visit new 
places...altogether have one 
of the finest summers of your 


life. 


The only requirements are 
that you must have a car, a 
natural aptitude for meeting 
people and talking to them 
about education in a new way. 
You should also have the abil- 
ity to win confidence quickly. 
We give you plenty of assist- 
ance if you qualify, and with 
your background in teaching 
work, should 


you be highly 


successful. Many. teachers have 
made more during their sum- 
mer work with us than during 
the entire teaching year. 

Write today telling us the 
date that your school closes, the 
amount of time you can devote 
to work, whether you wish to 
travel. State your education, 
experience and age. Address 


Howard V. Phalin at Dept. 21. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NATURE 
GAMES BduK 


by Elmo Stevenson 
PURPOSE! To teach children from kindergarten to 


en age, through games, 
vironment. 


of Nature Study in a way they'll enjoy! 
CONTENTS! 


fii vies and ages, and by occasions (such as camptire, 
’ Nature 
leaves, 


iking, parties, ete.). Every 
Study fully covered: animals, 
planta, stars, trails, trees, ete. 


category of 


birds, flowers, 


FOR WHOM! Indispensable for teachers of Nature 
nature 
Tt will simplify your job, 


Study, biclogy, and science; 

guides, recreation leaders 

make your teaching more effective and more fun. 
ilimatrated with Actual Games in Play. Handy pocket size; 
Remible, waterproof binding for practical field work. 


$2.50 postpaid from 


camp counselors, 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 


New York City 


67 West 44 Street, 


all about their natural en- 
Will fix in their minds the essential facts 


353 tested games cross-indexed by both 


THE NEW BOOKS 








For THE TEACHER 


ADAPTABILITY AMONG THE ELEMEN 
TARY SCHOOLS OF AN AMERICAN Curry, 
by George William Ebey. Contributions 


to Education, No. 817. 73 pp. Cloth. 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. New 
York, 


Using the city school system of St. 
Louis, Missouri, as a laboratory, a 
study was made of how schools have 
adapted their programs to mect the 
needs arising in them and how these 
adaptations eventually raise the stand- 
ard of the entire system to which 
they belong. Conclusions are drawn 
regarding the causes for adaptations 
and their diffusion. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CurricuLuM. 196 mimeographed pp. 
Paper. $2.00. S. H. Goodnight, Dean 
of the Summer Session, University of 
Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin, 

This book contains a detailed re- 
port of the activities of the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education held as a two-weeks sum- 
mer session at the University of Wis- 
consin under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. Copies of addresses by 
prominent educators are given, as are 
the results of the seminars, which 
deale with social studies, radio, and 
rural-school problems, among others. 


ENRICHING THE 


EssENTIALS OF VISUAL EFFICIENCY, 
prepared under the direction of The Dis 
tinguished Service Foundation of Op 
tometry. 68 pp. Paper. $.25 a copy. 
10 copies $2.00. The Tuttle Publishing 
Company, Inc. Rutland, Vermont. 
Teachers and administrators will 
undoubtedly be glad to consult this 
practical manual for concrete sug- 
gestions on what to do to improve 
classroom conditions so that pupils 
can see more easily. There is a def- 
inite relationship between the ability 
to see and scholarship, conduct, and 
safety, according to the studies of the 
group responsible for this book. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


AMERICAN Soncpirps, by Maifland A. 
Edey.. Color plates reproduced from 
originals in the State Museum, Albany, 
N.Y. 70 pp. Boards. $1.00. Random 
House. New York. 


An interesting discussion of how to 
study birds precedes the histories of 
the most common American song- 
sters. A scientific analysis, brief but 
clear, is followed by an informal dis- 
cussion of each bird’s habits. The 
color plates were made from paintings 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Be Sare ano Happy, by Sallie Stribling 
and Antoinette Williams. 96 pp. Pa- 
per. $.32, D.C. Heath and Company. 
Boston. 

In this workbook children can read 
lively stories of real girls and boys 
like themselves who formed a safety 
club and practiced safe ways to ride, 
walk, and play, both in and out of 
school. There are spaces for origi- 
nal drawings and other activities as 
well as many illustrations, 


“Heatru-Sarety-GrowtH” series, by 


C. E. Turner, Juanita McD. Melchior, 
C. E. Burton, and Grace Voris Curl. 
Gatntinc Heattu, Grade V. 246 pp. 


$.76. CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH Pro- 
rection, Grade VI. 244 pp. $.76. 
WorKING FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH, 
Grade VIl. 276 pp. $.84. BuiLpInc 
HeattHy Bootes, Grade VII]. 308 pp. 
$.88. Cloth. D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Boston. 


Organized into units, these books 
cover a large amount of material 
dealing with the health of the indi- 
vidual and of the community. Those 
who have contributed to the field of 
health service, the organization of the 
body and its protective mechanisms, 
health habits and _ precautions—all 
come in for their share of attention. 
Each aspect is treated as thoroughly 
as the age level of those who study it 
will allow. Numerous illustrations, 
photographs, and diagrams contrib- 
ute interest and clarity. At the end 
of cach book is a word list with a ref- 
erence to the page on which each 
word first appears. 


Tue Pasr Lives Acain, by Edna 
McGuire. Illustrated by George M. 
Richards, 449 pp. Cloth. $1.40. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 


This textbook for the social studies 
is written like an interesting story, 
which is made more attractive by the 
appearance on nearly every page of 
very fine illustrations. Beginning 
with the Old Stone Age, the past is 
made to live again in Egypt, China, 
India, and Europe, during the rise of 
civilization in each. At the end of 
each section are test questions and 
activities. 


Print Hanowatrine, by Madelir. Flint 
Hosmer, Books One, Two, and Three. 
32 pp. each, Paper. $.16 each, Prini 
HANDWRITING IN THI 
ProcraM, A Guide for Teachers, 
Paper. $.16. D.C. 
pany. Boston, 


27 pp. 
Heath and Com 


The teacher’s guide gives directions 
for developing each lesson pictured in 
the copybooks, which the children 
will have before them as they learn 
to print. In support of her prefer- 
ence for print handwriting over cur- 
sive forms, the author lists recent 
studies which analyze various types. 

(Cantinued on page 5) 
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RA'T-VOGUE 


ter PREPARED for PROFESSIONAL ante ie Central. Offered by ae SCHOOLS: 





Commercial, Portrait and Peahien Pho , Window and s play Advertising, Com: 
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AL TRAINING 
WILLIAM F F. RAY, President, 
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: INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT . 
RUTH WADE RAY, Dir., 





aining, Shopping $ 
EXCEPTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
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“116 S. Michigan Bivd., Dept. IN-5 
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EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonderfyj 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money making 
opportunity now. Entirely new. Nothing 
ever has been offered like it before. 


Whether you plan to spend your vacation 
visiting new places, making new friends, 
and enjoying new experiences, or expect 
to stay near home, you can make it 
highly profitable summer. 


Both men and women with teaching ex. 
perience are well-qualified for this specia| 
employment. It involves presenting ar 
entirely new, low priced unit, that ties in 
closely with public interest at the momen, 
The commission is very high. The poten. 
tial reward very great. Selected contacts 
will be furnished. No investment needed. 
No training required. No previous expe. 
rience necessary. The number of teachers 
to be selected is limited, act today. 


WRITE me about your summer plans, 
when your school closes, teaching expe- 
rience, age and other qualifications. |’) 
furnish you with complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











APPLICATION 
20- PHOTOS 310 


Size 2% 2£3'4, As GOOD or BETTER Than the Original. 
Send any size photo it will be returned wninjured 
All orders filled within 24 hours. It’s not a ques. 
tion of how many photos but how good, Get the 
photos that get you the job. Twenty thousand 
teachers will tell you they get better pictures and 
faster service from the 


NATIONAL PHOTO COMPANY 
Westport Office, Kansas City, Mo. 













Patterns for making decorative 
multi-colored borders to enliven the 
classroom: easily made by tracing and 
coloring the pattern drawings. Can 
also be used for plain art work. Set consists of 14 differ 
ent and interchanaeable combinations, 10 inches high, # 
qarden elves motif for May. with full coloring instruc 
tions. Special price to popularize our material, 25¢ post 
paid for set of 14 patterns. Satisfaction quaranteed 
money refunded Order NOW direct from publisher se 
that you will receive your set in time for May use. 


"GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 


SOK 14, FRESNO, CALIF 


aT TUNITY 1/3 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
1/3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


Gastons Si Sane a Week ’ 


ae 
All late mene com: oh cae me. like 
brand new. FULLY ” 











Free price-smashing 100 


INTERNATIONAL T TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
Dept. ses, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111. 


APPLICATION $1 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Qualit Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 24x34 guarat 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
; 868 Moen Blidg., La Crosse, ¥* 


AWARD PINS 


Made like this for Spelling, Attendance. 
Deportment, Scholarship. 
Piain Catch 30c, Safety Catch 40c. Lote of 2 
more 10 per cent less. 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
anne and Trophies 
Cc. A. WINSHIP & ome Reem 2 Ly 
30 West ok. 4! 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems 4 
144 clxeses and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 





















Fai06 4 p Sy breaks gold plated, silver, 
Dest. 1, METAL ARTS ‘C0, le, Roches, WY. 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 


We supply 





THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 4) 





SAFETY IN THE WorLpD or Topay, by 
Herbert J. Stack, Don Cash Seaton, 
and Florence Slown Hyde. Illustrated 
with photographs. 372 pp. Cloth. $1.20. 
Beckley-Cardy Company. Chicago. 
This volume offers a thorough and 
nicely organized survey of the nu- 
merous aspects of safety in transporta- 
tion and industry, in school and at 
home, plus chapters on first aid, safe 
driving, and scientific protection 
against fire and other hazards, It is 
well illustrated and clearly written. 
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, 4) Raby: Ruth 





r 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








SI cieeemmacineeenne eee] Sen com Rasmus Teses t , 

- - ‘ J > ~.. aol 

\- a > a nS 
‘ ws THe Doc THar Wantep to WuistLe, * Baby: Ry | |) al ’ 

i 4 by Harry Levy. Illustrated by Howard : a Mlih Ht 

Simon, Un paged. Boards. $1.00. : 








Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. Boston. 







© King Features Syndicate, Ine 
In Peru were many dogs, but none iT] al 
more devoted than the mongrel 
Chancho, who longed to be a comfort 
to his master, Pablo. If only he 
could whistle to make Pablo smile! y 4 
When he swallowed a tin whistle, 
however, he learned a sad _ lesson. @ 
Soft brown lithographs picture the 
story in a manner that should appeal 
to children from four to eight. 


Try the Burgess way, it's 
easy for the teacher and 
fun for the pupil. 


Beadcraft, Cork, Craft- 
Books, Fibrecraft, 
Leathercraft, Modern 
: Plastics, Metalcraft, 
Handicraft Model Building, Wood 
Dept. S$ Carving, Metal Tap- 
180 ping, Braiding. 


Chicago. I; 






BURGESS 


Write for our free cata 
log. It's fullof illustrated 
ideas and new projects 
for use in your classroom, 


« 
a 
y Epwarp MacDowe.tt anv His Canin 
)) 


ILLI i 0 | 5 IN THE Pines, by Opal Wheeler and 


Sybil Deucher. Illustrated by Mary 
Greenwalt. 144 pp. Boards. $2.00. 
, TNSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 





E. P. Dution & Co., Inc. New York. 


This true story of a lovable boy 
and his progress toward becoming one 
of America’s outstanding composers, 
told simply, is bound to provoke deep 
interest. The attractive appearance 
of the book, with its many illustra- 
tions, large print, and easily played 
examples of the composer’s music in- 
terpolated at appropriate points in 
the text, serve to make this a wel- 
come addition to any library. 


TEACHERS SUMMER SESSION 


Y June23-July19 July 21--Aug. 16 
Complete curriculum for men and women desir 
ing promotional credit. Modern developments in 
education, new teaching techniques. Moderate 
fees. Combine profitable summer study with cul 
tare! and recreational advantages in Chicago 

For Bulletin Address 
Lewis Institute of Arts and Sciences Division 
Madison Street at Damen Avenue 
Box No.4 + + Chicago 








Baby Ruth, rich in Dextrose— 
as well as other nutritious in- 
gredients—helps overcome be- 
tween-meal hunger and fatigue. 


An American Favorite 


Naturally, Baby Ruth was selected as the first candy for the 
carefully nurtured Dionne Quintuplets! For Baby Ruth is pure, 
wholesome candy made of fine, natural foods. 

You'll love its smooth opera cream center; its thick layer of 
tender, chewy caramel; its abundance of plump, fresh-toasted 
peanuts; its luscious, mellow coating. 





ia FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Perer Painrer, by Frank Martin Web 


~ The RED CAP and GOWN ber. Illustrated by Vera Neville. Un- 
: TY is adding dignity to paged. Boards, $1.00. David McKay 
* EIGHTH GRADE Company. Philadelphia. 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Fighth Grade Commencement 


A jolly little elf with magic paints 
and boundless energy brings happiness 
to a timid fawn, a weeping girl in a 
faded pinafore, and some dejected 
“No-Home Animals”—all with a few 
strokes of his paintbrush. The illus- 
trations are in lovely colors that might 
have come from Peter Painter’s magic 
paintbox itself. The dialogue is 
sprightly and each page has at least 
one picture. 





We alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


APPLICATION $7 .00 
30" Puotos ‘1 


' Finest real photo copies, size 2%x3'4, 














YaMiINo-Kwiti, Boy RUNNER OF SiBa, 
written and illustrated by Donna Preble. 


















doubl ight, silk (not glossy) finish. . rs Th. . — . ° ° . 
2 | Made from any photoor print. Money | 236 pp. Cloth. $2.50. The Caxton There’s deep, delicious candy satisfaction in every bite of 
an mh returned if not satisfied. Original Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. : x 
= returned unharmed. Prompt service. | G4 4.5, does a highly educational || Baby Ruth, It’s rich in flavor, freshness and good food value. 

VE BROS., Willmar, Minn. ; : : 

_— | book, based on authentic data of an |} Join the “Quints”— enjoy a big bar of Baby Ruth today. 
Vis. . historical nature, tell such an absorb- 
_ eltciimeerailele) ing tale as this story of Yamino- CurTIss CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

at Home Kwiti, the Indian boy who longed to 

- be *r so that he might see the 
“i Many Finish in 2 Years a runne 8 







Goasrapidly as your timeand abilities per- world outside his village. Full of 
mit. Equivalent to resident school work— " h , d lif f 
Prepares for entrance to college. Standard H. 8. texts material on the customs an ife OF an 


completad, "Sinele subjects if desired. Pres Bulletin on request. | Indian tribe in the San Gabriel Valley 
—- : of California about 1760, and supple- 


Dent. H+ 523,Drexol at 58th, Chicage 

mented by careful notes and a pro- 
ALBUM FREE nouncing guide, the book will appeal 
with Film developed and 16 prints 26 cents. chiefly to inquisitive pupils of the 


nteed reprints 14e. 100... . $1.26, 
Photo Studio, Box 2, Hutchinson, Kan. upper grades. 


“Baby Ruth, being rich in Dextrose, vital food- 
energy sugar, and other palatable ingredients, 
makes a pleasant, wholesome candy for children.” 


lan Rey Dafoe, MD. 
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Perhaps you are one of the many 


teachers who will be travelling to new, interesting places this 


summer. Perhaps you are planning a more industrious summer of 


study at an important university; or maybe you are just wonder- 


ing how and where you can supplement that school-year 


income with some easy, dignified, spare-time activity! 


Ot deo 


F there’s need for EXTRA MONEY, 

whether it is for cruises or courses, 
or just the cost of living, you can earn 
it easily by continuing to work in the 
interests of growing children. 


As a teacher, you recognize so well that 
what happens to the child at home in- 
fluences his conduct, his attitude and his 
behavior in school. Then how could 
you undertake a more important, a more 
constructive job for your summer or 
spare time activity than one that would 
INSURE a better understanding of the 
child’s mental, physical and emotional 
development by introducing PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE into their homes? 


You Can Represent Us 
Anywhere! 


SOME of our most successful repre- 

sentatives are teachers—and moth- 
ers, too. They enjoy bringing PAR- 
ENTS’ MAGAZINE into the homes, 
because it enables them to carry on a 
worthwhile service to the parents, the 
children, and at the same time earn a 
considerable sum of money for them- 
selves. And the best part of it is that 
they can do it while visiting with their 
friends; whenever they have a few spare 
moments, or devote a definite number of 
hours to it each day. The best part of 
it all is that YOUR TIME IS YOUR 
OWN ... you can introduce the mag- 
azine wherever you happen to be—and 
the money will be an important factor in 
financing a great many extra things that 
can’t be managed on your regular budget. 


tube MONEY 


What Is Parents’ Magazine ? 


T IS a monthly magazine entirely de- 

voted to every phase of child care 
and training from crib to college. It is 
published with the official cooperation 
of the University of Minnesota; Iowa 
University; Teachers College of Colum- 
bia; and Yale University. It is a con- 
stant source of authoritative, practical 
help and information on the every day 
problems of child rearing, whether it 
concerns the infant, the toddler, the 
pre-school child or the boy and girl of 
teen age. 


Make This A Carefree Summer 


“TEACHERS and parents are quickly 

drawn together because of their 
common interest in the children. That’s 
why every parent you contact will re- 
spond so enthusiastically when you pre- 
sent the ONE PUBLICATION that 
affords them the greatest opportunity 
to give their children a real foundation 
for rich and wholesome living. 


Aren’t there any number of people you 
can think of right now who would be 
delighted to know about PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE;; to have it come into their 
homes each month, with new help, new 
ideas and new inspiration? Can’t you 
see how grateful these mothers will be 
for such a reliable source of help with 
their many problems? And it’s easy to 
see, too, how quickly the generous com- 
missions, the cash bonuses and extra 
awards can soon provide the funds that 
will make this a gay, carefree summer 
for you! 


r = eo oe oe oe oe eeSEND FOR THIS INFORMATION TODAYeas a= a= oe oe oe oo + 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 
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Extension Division PARENTS’ MAGAZINE | 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 


I'd like to consider your offer to represent PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE. Please send me, without obligation, the de- I 
tails of your plan. ( ) I'd like to examine a sample copy of t 
PARENTS’, too. 


| 
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School Administrators at Atlantic City 





W. Howard Pillsbury, Superintendent of 


Schools, Schenectady, , was elect- 
ed president of the Association this year. 


THE seventy-first annual convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, held in Atlantic City 
from February 22 to 27, was presided 
over by President Carroll R. Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. It attracted be- 
twelve and fifteen thousand 
people for at least some part of the 
varied and extensive program which 
had been provided. The convention 
theme, taken from the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
read as follows: “To Provide for the 
Common Defense, to Promote the 
General Welfare, to Secure the Bless- 
ings of Liberty.” 

In addition to the general sessions, 
thirty-five discussion groups under 
the auspices of the Association met 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
afternoons. Also thirteen allied or- 
ganizations and numerous specialized 
groups held many meetings during 
the period of the convention. 

In line with the first part of the 
theme, “To Provide for the Common 
Defense,” many things that we wish 
to defend were discussed—ideals, tra- 
ditions, safetv, happiness, natural re- 
property, economic wealth, 
and most important of all, an Ameri- 
can democratic way of life. U.S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, at the Monday morning 
session, discussed the importance of 
two elements in our educational pro- 
gram for the common defense, namely 
vocational preparedness, and a strong 


tween 


sources, 


er moral and spiritual preparedness. 

At the Tuesday morning session, 
Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was 
most emphatic in expounding the 
second part of the theme, “To Pro- 
mote the General Welfare.” He said 
that any demand to restrict educa- 
tional opportunity and to reduce edu- 
cational expenditures in the current 
crisis was unsound. 

To make vivid the meaning of the 
last part of the theme, “To Secure 
the Blessings of Liberty,” we were ad 
dressed on Thursday morning by 
Everett R. Clinchy, President of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, New York City, on the 
subject of “Liberties and Duties,” 
and by Gerhart Seger, a political 
refugee and former member of the 


MARY E. OWEN 


Associate Editor 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


German Reichstag, who escaped from 
a concentration camp in December, 
1933. His topic was “The Truth 
and Fiction about the Fifth Colum 
in the United States.” Mr. Clinchy 
declared that American patriotism js 
a love of country so great that q 
citizen accepts the duties which go 
with the blessings of liberty. Super- 
intendent Ben G. Graham of Pitts 
burgh, in a splendid address preceding 
these two speakers, emphasized the 
fact that the schools can develop in 
young people a faith in a democratic 
way of life by stressing American 
achievements in all fields of endeavor, 
“Our whole program of social studies 
must be directed toward teaching 
what is right with America rather 
“T do 
not mean that we are to ignore our 
economic, social, and political prob 
lems. 


than what is wrong,” he said. 


[ want to see the building of 
a faith that these problems can bk 
solved in a democracy—faith that is 
strengthened by what we have accom 
plished through our free government 
since the Republic was founded.” 
An interesting, important meeting, 
which was held Wednesday morning 
was devoted to the dramatized pres 
entation of the 1941 Yearbook, Edu 
cation for Family Life, and presided 
over by Dean E. W. Jacobsen of the 
University of Pittsburgh, who was 
chairman of the 1941 Yearbook Com 
First, the Heinz Memorial 
Chapel Choir and the Department of 
Dramatics, both of the University ot 
Pittsburgh, presented the spiritual as 
pect of American home life. Then 
Mrs. Aurelia Henry Rinehardt, Presi 
dent, Mills College, California, dis- 
cussed the American home and the 
American school. She concluded by 


mission. 


saying, “Upon the American family 
still rests the 


(Continued on page 6 


i : . 
The camera caught Helen Mildred Owe" 


and Mary E. Owen, THE INSTRUCTOR’ 
editors, as they neared the Auditoriu™. 
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FOR BETTER 
, AMERICAN , 
CITIZENSHIP 





TEACH YOUR PUPILS 
HOW TO SHOW THEIR 
RESPECT FOR THE FLAG 


Be sure each child has his own copy of our 
Flag Manual, which gives a brief history 
of the flag; also rules. creeds. pledge. code. 
salute, cautions, ete.. that everyone should 
know. For prices, see the coupon below. 


x * * * * 


ent msi ror 


Gooo ANWERI AN | 
crise xsoPe 


posters 


INSPIRE YOUR PUPILS 
WITH THIS CODE OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


Display The Instructor “Good American” 
Citizenship Posters. Printed on heavy. 
colorful paper, the ten posters are in a 
neat folder having suggestions for use. 
Send your order now! Use coupon below. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, one copy of The Inatructor “Good 
American” Citizenship Poaters 


For the enclosed $ send me, 
postpaid copies of U.S. Flag 
Manual ($.05 each for 5 11 copies: $.50 a 
dozen ; $3.75 a hundred). 

* 
{] Enter immediately my subscription to 
THE INSTRUCTOR for 

C) 1 Year at $2.50, or 

C) 2 Years at $4.00, 
and send me one copy of The Instructor 
“Good American” Citizenship Posters, at 
only $.80, postpaid. 

CJ I am enclosing payment 
] I will remit on or before Oct. 5, 1941. 


_| 1 am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5, 
1941, not to be cashed until then. 


. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment, Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con 
tributions must be sent by the teach- 
er with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. 
The letter should also state the condi 
tions under which the verse was writ 
ten. Use a separate sheet for each 
verse, which should bear the child's 
name and school, and the teacher's 
Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tre INstrrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 


name. 


Tur Rain 


Raindrops dripping from the sky 

Make the birdies homeward fly 

To their nests high in a tree, 

To their babies, one, two, three! 
Martyce Marie Worrr, 2ud Grade 


Public School, Bird Island, Minn. 
Dotorers Scorr, Teacher 


Pray Baru! 

Spring is in the air, 
Boys here and there 
Are bringing their mitts and gloves. 
They are coming on a run, 
For they know it will be fun, 
For baseball everybody loves. 

Date Borpowine, 5/) Grade 
Webb School, Pampa, Tex. 
Evetyn Martin, Teacher 


THe Lirrte Brook 


I like to see the rambling brook 

Go merrily on its way, 

And, with my line and hook, 

Sit and fish there all the day. 

Now a leaf, then a stick 

Go rushing on their way, 

While the current with my line does 

play. 

And when the sun is nearly gone, 

I start for home, singing a song. 
Davin ALLEN, 6// Grade 

District No. 3, Pittsford, N.Y. 

Mykrtra D. BLoop, Teacher 


Books ARE SHips 


Books are ships with lots of hopes 

That carry you away to parts un- 
known, 

To sandy deserts, to grassy slopes, 

And to lands that are wind-blown. 

They tell us of men brave and bold, 

Of kings and queens, of knights and 
ladies fair, 

Of fairies with wands of gold, 

Of palaces lovely and things so rare. 

Books are ships that sail away 

With fairy tales and stories true, 

Stories that make you gay, 

That seem as if they were meant for 
you. 

Lois Rotr, 8th Grade 
Mt. Pleasant School, Laverne, Okla. 
VeRNAL L. Harrison, Teacher 














The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 


a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


_/ adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum . 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure 


Just as exercise is necessary to 


keep your arms and legs active, SO 


chewing exercise plays an impor 


tant part, too. It helps keep teeth 


clean and bright. It helps relieve 


tension and aids concentration. 
Successtul, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog 


nize there is ‘'a ume and place” tor 


chewing gum just as there ts tor 
everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 


taste and good judgment com 


bined with the desire not to offend 


others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 
thing else 

Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real Amerti- 
can ways of getting a lot of fun at 
little cost. 


Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving 
or doing any number of other 
things. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 


chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 











The Story of a Courageous 


Editor’s 22 Year Battle 


cAgainst the Forces of 
_ 


Reaction in Education— 


You have seen the 
headlines, read the front - page 
stories of the bitter attacks now 
under way against Harold Rugg’'s 
textbooks and all because he 
dared to be truthful! 

Now the outstanding leader in 
the embattled field of progressive 
education tells his own dramatic 
story: his adventures in creative 
teaching: 
how he de- 
veloped a 


technique of 


\\a) 
fl \ 
Ve er 


oF MAY UNDERSTAND 


y 


education which would be realis- 

tic, fluid and alive to change, 

adapted to the needs of its time. 
+ e * 

This is a challenging, forthright 

book which 


come from America today. As 


could only have 
an educator, you know how 
vitally the outcome of Mr. Rugg's 
struggle affects you. As an 
American, you will surely find 
fresh inspiration and renewed 
hope in his story. $2.75. 


Doubleday, Doran. 


THAT MEN 


by Harold Rugg 































Seuveniy 









































from your 


teacher 


REMEMBRANCES 


Order Early! 








John Jay 






F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


These 8-page Souvenir Booklets, 344” x 5%", have white pebbled 
pag 2 2 | 


bristol covers with attractive designs in full color. 
& 


We will 


mount a photograph of you or of your school or pupils inside the 


front cover. 


The booklets are furnished in two styles. 


In Style 


A Booklets, two pages will be printed with your name, name of 
your school, names of your pupils, and so on, the remaining 


pages having appropriate quotations, 


Style A Booklets withour 


photograph, 10 or less, $1.25; additional ones at same time, 9 


cents each, 
udditional ones at same time, 12 cents each. 


Style A Booklets with photograph, 10 


or less, $1.75 ; 


Style B Booklets 


are like Style A, but have no special printing, three pages havy- 


ing spaces in which to write school data. 
without photograph, 8 cents each in any quantity, 


Style B Booklets, 


Style B 


Booklets with photograph, 10 or less, $1.25; additional ones at 


same time, 10 cents each. 


Folder Style No, 2 


Glaze envelopes for booklets are free. 








Scuvents 











DALE SCHOOL 


District No. 4 


Midport 


Texas 


May 23, 1941 


Dorothy L. Smith 
Teacher 


SCHOOL BOARD 


William Kelley 




























Neal Brown 





of pupils, ete. 


sending your order with that of another teacher. 










pea cere 








This double folder, 4” 
ing-eard stock, with a tinted deckle edge. 
panel will carry your picture or a full-color art print; 
inside pages, your name, name of your school, names 
Folder Style No. 1 (above) takes a 
(shown at 


Rose Jones 












‘a 





Pupils 


Richard Johnson 


Joan Andrews 


Elsie Stephens 


John Hughes 


Glenn Turner 


Dorothy Hawley 


Vivian Nicola 


Bruce May 


Wayne Allen 


Phyllis Baker 





Betty Schulz 


Shirley Burgess 
Edward Clark 
Donald Woods 
Alice Jean Widmer 
Gilbert Adams 


Marvin Ricker 







Carl Graham 


Nancy Lee Hart 


Wayne Shearer 


‘This , enir 


vertical picture; Folder Style No. 2 
bottom of this page) requires a horizontal picture. 


Lawrence Rodman 


+", is of fine white greet- 


) 


The children will love them, and you, too, will 
later cherish this memento of the present year. 


Take advantage of our special 10% discount b 
£ I y 


of the School Year 


\ 


Yow (losing 


‘ | 
is “Presented to You — |} 


with the “Best Wishes 
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‘This Seanenie 
of the School Year 
Now (losing | 

is “Presented to You || 
with the Best Wishes 


of Your Geacher 


May it serve 


| 
| 
in years to come | 
as a pleasant rer inder | 
of your schooldays | | 
| 








Thomas Passen 


The cover 


Folder Style No. 1 or 
No. 2 with photograph, 
10 or less, $1.50; extra 
folders at the same time, 
10 cents each. Folder 
Style No. 1 or No. 2 with 
assorted color prints, 10 
or less, $1.30; additional 
folders at the same time, 
8 cents each. Envelopes 
to match are | cent each. 
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Above: Three of our 8-page Souvenir 
Booklets, showing typical cover de- 
signs. Top: Pine Tree Design, No. 10; 
center: Blue Bird Design, No. 14; bot- 
tom: Boy with Rabbit Design, No. 4. 
At left: Souvenir Booklets, open to 
| show inside cover and first page. 











from your teacher 





Send’'for circular describing our souvenirs 
in; detail. 
to give name of school, community, state, date, 
names 
pupils 


8 


When. ordering ‘souvenirs, be sure 


of teacher, principal,. school board, 
whatever you want in your souvenirs. 






Hilltop Consolidated School 
AIRY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
— 

June 6, 1941 
* 


MILDRED E. DAVIS 
Teacher 
7 


George Young, Principal 





Pupils—Eighth Grade 


Paul Anderson 
Vernon Barnes 
Marilyn Brinkman 
Maxine Bushman 
Edna Culver 
Clarence Engle 
Dorothy Fletcher 
Raymond Green 
Shirley Hale 
Betty Hill 

Keith Johns 

Lois Jean Miller 


Eleanor Mitchell 
Donald Osborn 
David Parker 
Nancy Phillips 
Harold Price 
Robert Richardson 
Fred Stevens 
Mabel Stewart 
Margaret Taylor 
Peter Thompson 
Mary Watkins 
Joanne Winters 
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A Unit on Health 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 


Objectives. 
A. To establish health habits. 
B. To make the practice of health habits a 
pleasure. 
C. To show results of good health habits. 
Approach. 
A. Teacher must have proper health habits. 
B. The classroom must be clean and attrac- 
tive. 
C. Health posters may be displayed. 
D. Teacher may read health stories aloud. 
. Development. 
A. Daily inspection. 
1. Personal appearance. 
a) Clothing clean, including shoes. 
b) Handkerchief clean. 
c) Hands, nails, face, and teeth clean. 
d) Hair neatly combed. 
2. Appearance of the room. 
a) Child’s desk. 
b) Floor under desk. 
c) Cloakroom. 
d) Library bookshelf. 
¢) Sand table. 
f) Reading tables. 
g) Blackboards. 
Posture of the child. 
a) Standing in line. 
b) Sitting at desk. 


ss 
. 


c) Walking on street. 6. 


d) In gymnasium. 
4. Playground activities. 
a) Do not throw fruit peelings or other 


rubbish on grounds. 7. 


b) Do not spit on sidewalks or steps. 
B. Health rules. 

1. Cleanse the skin in order to remove 
dirt and body odors. 

a) Use hot water and soap. 

b) Bathe twice a week or oftener. 

c) Wash neck, hands, and face often. 

d) Dry the skin weil to avoid chapping. 

e) Never use other persons’ towels and 

washcloths. 8 
2. Bring a clean handkerchief to school. 

a) Use it to blow nose properly. 

b) Use it when coughing or sneezing. 
3. Keep room neat. 

a) Pick up paper and pencils. 


b) Keep books straight. 9 


c) Keep coats and hats in proper places. 
4. Do not chew pencils. 
a) They are not clean. 
b) Chewed pencils are unsightly. 
5. Eat various foods. 
a) Builder foods. 
Milk, meat and fish, eggs. 


b) Heat and energy foods. 

Butter, cream, oils, cereals, vegetables, 
fruit. 
C) Bulky foods. 

Pineapples, oranges, prunes, apples, 
dates, turnips, cereals, bran breads. 
d) Drink plenty of water. 
e) Never drink tea or coffee. 

Contain drug harmful to children. 
f) Do not eat harmful “foods. 

(1) Partly decayed fruits. 

(2) Wilted vegetables. 

(3) Unripe fruits. 

(4) Stale meats. 

(5) Sweets between meals. 
g) Drink at least two glasses of milk 
each day. 
hb) Wash all fruits before cating them. 
i) Keep food covered so flies will not 
soil it. 
j) Do not bite from foods others are 
cating. 
Be happy at meals. 
a) Talk about pleasant things. 
b) Do not criticize any of the food or 
the serving of it. 
Dress for the weather. 
a) Wear caps, coats, snow suits, and 
overshoes when needed. 
b) Wear mittens to protect hands. 
c) In warm weather wear light, com- 
fortable clothing. 
d) Remove outer garments when in a 
warm room. 
e) Do not dress too warmly even in 
cold weather. 


. Protect the eyes. 


4) Do not read lying down. 

b) Have the light fall over the left 
shoulder. 

c) Do not read facing the light. 

d) Read with eyes straight forward. 


. Protect the ears. 


a) Ears should not be pulled or boxed, 
because the eardrum is easily injured. 
b) Avoid loud noises, since they tire 
the ears. 

c) Wash ears daily. 

d) Never dig in the ears with anything 
sharp. 





v4 AR 


—- 


» 


On your mark; get set; go! The race 
is on. Do you play outdoors in the 
fresh air and sunshine? Harold M. Lamben 


10. Watch posture of the body. 
a) Hold shoulders erect. 
b) Stand and sit straight so that heart, 
lungs, and other organs will not be 
cramped. 
11. Take proper care of your feet. 
a) Be sure your shoes and stockings fit 
well. 
b) Avoid high heels. 
12. Go to bed early (amount of sleep re- 
quired depends upon age of child). 
a) Have the windows open at top and 
bottom. 
b) Remove clothing worn during the 
day and sleep in fresh night clothes. 
c) Do not have bed clothing too light 
or too heavy. 
13. Change underwear often. 
14. Keep drinking fountains clean. 
a) Never put hands in the fountains. 
b) Never throw gum in the fountains. 
c) Never put lips on the fountains. 
15. Do not drink from a common cup. 
16. Do not put fingers in mouth. 
17. Brush teeth for cleanliness and to 
avoid decay. 
4) Before going to bed. 
b) Before break fast. 
c) After each meal if possible. 
18. Comb and brush hair each day as 
often as needed. 
a) Use own comb and brush. 
b) Wash hair once a week. 
19. Keep fingernails clean. 
a4) Do not bite nails. 
b) Manicure nails daily. 
IV. Things to do. 
A. Make health scrapbooks. 
B. Keep health charts. 
C. Read health stories. 
D. Learn health poems. 
E. Write original stories and verses about 
health. 
F, Organize a health club. 
G. Make health posters. 
H. Have health drills. 
I. Dramatize health stories. 
J. Sing health songs. (Continued on page 7!) 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Health" 


Helen Kitchell 


Evans 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 


Fill each blank in this 
story with the right word 
‘| from the list below. 


: Betty and Joe are 
They eat —— and other 
pqreen | vegetables that 





‘|help them to —_. They 

-| drink _. They 

| outdoors in the ——, and 
get plenty of —— air 

.| every day. They always 

‘| Go to bed —— and —— 
with the — open. 
windows sleep play 
spinach _ tea early 
healthy fresh sun 
closed grow milk 








Answer this riddle. 


lam white. 
| can help you qrow. 


Children should drink a 
| Quart of me every day. 
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Draw a line between 
words that go together. 


teeth fresh air 
sleep bath 

file toothbrush 
soap outdoors 
play fingernails 





Answer Yes or No. 


Should Betty and Joe 
brush their teeth after 
each meal? 

Should Betty bite thread 
with her teeth? 

Is it a qood habit to 
stay up late at night? 

Should we wear our 
coats in the house? 

Should we ever have 
dirty fingernails? 

Should Betty and Joe 
eat more vegetables than 
cake and pie? 











HONORABLE MENTION 
IN OUR 1940 ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


LUCILE DANKER 


Teacher, White School, District No. 87, 
Kahoka, Missouri 


B THIS small, seemingly insignificant, rural 

school has, in a general way, been consid- 
ered as being situated “back in the woods,” and 
could be reached only by a road which would 
compare quite well with the cart paths of pio- 
neer days. 

The patrons of the school lived so far away 
that the most important factor for improve- 
Early in the fall 
we succeeded in getting the road supervisor to 


ment seemed to be the road. 


have the road leading to the school graded and 
put in condition favorable for constant travel. 
That was one big milestone gained, or so we 
thought. 

Our school may have seemed back in the 
woods to others, but | saw in those surround- 
ings a splendid setting for nature study and 
science, enriched by real experiences and living 
I decided that I would try to stim- 
ulate interest in the trees, birds, vines, and 


examples. 


shrubs during the opening days of school. This 
was easily done by calling the children’s atten- 
tion to a passing bird, a wild flower, or a shrub 
on our playground or by the roadside, as we 
sometimes walked together to and from school. 
Then the children began collecting and mount- 
ing leaves and twigs from shrubs and vines, 
naming them, and telling about their use in re- 
lation to the life of birds. As I have a hobby 
of collecting art designs, I brought out a num- 
ber of bird pictures which I had hoped to have 
use for sometime, and the children began draw- 
ing, coloring, and identifying birds, and add- 
ing to their collection. 

I had learned that our state was sponsoring 
a Nature Knight organization, so |: followed 
the outline of requirements set up by the or- 
ganization, and secured pamphlets from the 





Science had more meaning for the children after 
the teacher introduced them to the Nature Knights. 


state commission. Then the children became so 
interested in the project that we soon found a 
wealth of material and many ways to use it. 

We secured books from our county library, 
and collected old magazines from the homes of 
the pupils. The English classes wrote for pam- 
phlets and pictures, which were offered for the 
asking, composed essays, and gave short talks. 
While doing this work it was very easy to show 
the importance of good writing and correct 
spelling. 

As the migration routes of the birds were 
studied, a great deal was learned about geogra- 
phy. Brooks have been explored, and reports 
have been made on observations in relation to 
nature study and science. Our explorations 
ranged from the location of skunk dens and a 
study of trappers’ technique to observations of 
a spider and a collection of rocks and moss, 
which marked the beginning of our school 
museum. 

Not long ago a State Conservation Officer 
visited our school, inspected the work which 
the pupils had completed, and arranged for a 





* Our Fproitenmut (Conitesz + 


WATCH FOR THE JUNE ISSUE, WiTH 4 
LIST OF THE PRIZE WINNERS IN Qyp 
1941 ENVIRONMENT CONTEST, AND THE 
ARTICLE WHICH WON THE FIRST prize 








program at which the children would receive 
advancement to the rank of Squire in the Na. 
ture Knights. We invited the patrons of ou; 
district, arranged our work for display, and 
presented a short musical program before the 
speaker for the afternoon presented the awards, 
In this talk, mention was made of the pages, 
squires, and knights of old. As a result of this, 
in a few days the history discussions centered 
around pages and knights. 

After seeing and hearing about our display, 
many of the parents became so interested that 
they helped the children obtain books, and gave 
materials for the furthering of our project. 

Since the winter weather has brought icy 
blasts of wind and a thick carpet of snow, the 
girls and boys have made shelters for the birds, 
and they take feed to them so as to lessen their 
struggle for existence in such severe conditions, 

Recently the boys have organized what they 
choose to call “The Inventors’ Club.” Among 
the many things that they plan to make are 
birdhouses and shelters, which will require a 
study of design and will give practical experi- 
ence in arithmetical facts. Provisions for an 
occasional party were included in their club 
constitution, which was written after some 
study of club constitutions and parliamentary 
procedure, so I shall not be surprised if the 
pupils explore etiquette books before our par- 
ties are given. 


(Continued on page 76 





The patrons took great interest 
in the school, co-operated with the 
teacher, and gave material aid to 
the children’s various activities. $i ‘ 





A rhythm band was 
one expression of the 
children’s pleasure in 
music. A_ practical 
application of na- 
ture study resulted 
in the beautifying of 
the school grounds. 
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Keystone View Co, 


i. Armstrong Roberts 


* QUR MAY PICTURE PAGE « 


For Your Bulletin Board 





Are These Children Obeying Health and Safety Rules? 
If Not, Why Not? 


Harold M. Lambert 
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The Very Worst Day 


Doris Lee Miller 


M@ PATSY was standing by the window 
watching the raindrops splash against the 
pane. She wished it would stop raining. 

“B-r-r-rn-g!”’ rang the telephone. 

“Patsy, will you answer it?” Mother called 
from upstairs. 

“This is Patricia Hendricks,” said Patsy into 
the telephone, as Mother had taught her. 

“Patsy, dear,” came Daddy’s voice, “it’s too 
rainy for us to go to the woods today. I'll 
bring something home with me this afternoon 
for you to give Mother.” 

“But, Daddy,” Patsy cried, “I want to do 
something for Mother my very own self. If 
you buy me a present to give her on Mother's 
Day, it won’t be the same at all.” 

Daddy didn’t answer for a moment. Then 
he said, “I’m sorry we can’t go after the flow- 
ers you planned to get for her rock garden, but 
you might do something else. Perhaps you can 
bake a little cake.” 

“She'd know about that, and I want to sur- 
prise her,” Patsy protested. “Besides, I’m not 
sure I could make one all alone.” 

“Well, Patsy, don’t give up,” Daddy replied. 
“Perhaps if you sing our song, it will help.” 

Patsy didn’t feel much like it, but after 
hanging up the receiver, she tried singing the 
song Daddy had taught her. 

“If you don’t give up, 
You can find a way 

To make a success 

Of the very worst day.” 

“This is certainly the very worst day,” she 
decided. 

Going back to the window, she stared out. 
The yard looked soggy, and the cushionless 
lawn chairs seemed to be dripping tears. 

“Patsy,” Mother called, “I am finishing 
Grandmother’s comforter. Why don’t you 
make a new dress for Arabella today? We can 
work together in the sewing room.” 

Patsy didn’t feel much like sewing even 
for Arabella, her favorite doll, but she turned 
from the window. 
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“All right, Mother,” she called, and started 
for the scrap bag in the attic. 

The raindrops were jigging on the attic roof 
gaily enough, but, looking as unhappy as Patsy 
felt, was a pile of old sofa pillows on a trunk. 
Patsy was sorry about them. They had been 
beautiful when their covers were fresh. Some 
day Mother would give them new covers and 
use them on the porch. 

In the scrap bag, she found a dainty print 
for Arabella’s dress, and a small square of 
bright red oilcloth. That was just the thing 
to make a belt for Arabella! She hurried down 
to the sewing room. 

An hour later, Mother laughed. 
Arabella has grown!” 

Patsy giggled. Arabella’s new dress was not 
a very good fit. 

“Let’s gather the dress under the little red 
belt,” Mother suggested. 

But when they had finished, Arabella still 
looked like a puffy pincushion! 

Patsy and Mother laughed again. Mother 
hugged Patsy. “Some day you'll be a splendid 
dressmaker,” she said. 

Patsy’s heart swelled with love for Mother. 
And then she remembered! She still hadn’t 
thought of anything to give Mother for Moth- 
er’s Day tomorrow! 

Patsy sighed as she picked up what was left 
of the oilcloth. 

Mother noticed the sigh. Perhaps she thought 
Patsy was sad because Arabella’s dress was not 
a success. 

“Shall I show you how to make a sofa pillow 
for Arabella with the rest of the oilcloth?” 

“Please, do,” Patsy breathed. 

Mother cut two pieces of oilcloth exactly the 
same size. She told Patsy to put the rough 
backs together and to sew around the oil- 
cloth cover a little way in from the edge on 
three sides. Then Mother helped Patsy stuff 
some of the cotton left from Grandmother’s 
comforter into the pillow cover. Patsy final- 
ly sewed up the side that had been left open. 
Patsy thought of the snipping herself. She 
snipped and snipped with her scissors all around 
the edge of the pillow outside the stitching. 
When she had finished, Arabella’s oilcloth pillow 
was beautifully fringed. (Continued on page 68) 
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The King of Sparrows 


Beulah Jackson Charmley 


@ “BEFORE I was up this morning, I heard 
a high, sweet whistle,” Vanita told her 
friend Joan as they were walking to school. 

“Was it from the garden?” Joan asked. 

“Yes, and it kept cutting through the robins’ 
songs,” said Vanita. 

“Did you find out what bird made it?” 

“Yes, I discovered several little chickenlike 
birds scratching in the leaves along the hedge- 
row. They were white-throated sparrows.” 

After school, Joan stopped at Vanita’s house 
to look at the birds through field glasses. 

“You didn’t tell me how handsome they 
are!” Joan exclaimed. 

“I do believe they are the handsomest of all 
the sparrows,” agreed Vanita. 

Just then one of the whitethroats began to 
sing: “Old Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody!” 

“Mother says that some people call the white- 
throated sparrow the peabody bird, because of 
that song,” Vanita explained. 

“Have they been here all winter?” 

“No, Joan, they winter farther south, some- 
times even along the Gulf of Mexico. Just now 
they are stopping here in our garden, and my 
brother Jack, who knows a great deal about 
birds, says they’ve been here several weeks. 
They are on their way to the northern states, 
where they will stay during the summer.” 


Raven avert 
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The Torn Sweater 


Marjorie M. Williams 


B GEORGE looked sadly at the big hole in 

his sweater. “What will Mother say when 
she sees it?” he thought anxiously. “I prom- 
ised her that I would not climb any trees while 
| was wearing my good sweater, and then I for- 
got all about my promise the minute I started 
to play with Phil and Tom.” 

George walked home very slowly. How he 
hated to have Mother see his new sweater! She 
had given it to him for his birthday and it was 
the nicest sweater that he had ever owned. 
Now there was a big hole right in the front 
where it had caught on a branch. 

George was so busy thinking about his 
sweater that he didn’t notice Phil and ‘Tom 
running after him. 

“Wait a minute, George!” called Phil, but 
George didn’t even hear him. 

“George, wait for us!” shouted Tom. He 
shouted so loudly that this time George stopped 
and turned around. 

“We just—wanted—to tell you—how sorry 
—we are about—your sweater,” puffed Phil, 
who was all out of breath from running. 

“Yes,” added Tom, “we thought maybe we 
could help.” 

George shook his head sadly. “I guess no 
one can help me. It’s such a big hole that my 
sweater is spoiled. The worst part of it is that 
I broke my promise to Mother.” 

“It was our fault as much as it was yours, 
George,” said Tom. “If you hadn’t tried to 
help us fix the swing, you wouldn’t have torn 
your sweater.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Phil. “Maybe if we 
went home with you and explained to your 
mother, she wouldn’t mind about the sweater 
so much.” 

“Oh, no!” answered George quickly. “I 
didn’t have to climb that tree just because you 
did. You could have fixed the swing all right 
without me. That would be only an excuse. 
Mother says that she doesn’t like boys who 
make excuses when they do something wrong.” 

Phil and Tom didn’t say anything for a 
minute. They were thinking hard of some 
way to help poor George. 

“IT know!” said Phil. “Why don’t you tell 
your mother that you caught your sweater on 
the fence while you were playing in my yard? 
Then maybe she wouldn’t scold you at all.” 

“Oh, dear,” said George. “I wish I could. 
That would be so much easier than telling 
Mother that I broke my promise.” 
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George knew that he couldn’t tell his moth- 
er such a lie. He knew that if he didn’t tell 
her the truth, it would be much worse than 
climbing trees when he had promised her that 
he would not. 

“No, Phil,” said George at last, “I couldn’t 
tell Mother that. I don’t think it would be 
right.” 

“No, I guess it wouldn’t,” agreed Phil, “but 
I really can’t think of any way to help you, 
George.” 

“Ym afraid I'll just have to go home and 
tell Mother exactly what happened,” decided 
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George. “I’m going right now and get it over 
with as fast as I can.” And away he ran, 
“Hello, George,” called Mother, when she 
saw him come running into the house. “You 
are just in time. I have baked some ginger 
cookies. Here are two (Continued on page 72) 


May Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


M ‘THE observance of Child Health Day 

was started in 1924 by the American Child 
Health Association. President Coolidge issued 
the first presidential proclamation for Child 
Health Day on April 28, 1928. On May 18 
of that year, a congressional resolution was 
passed authorizing the president each year 
to proclaim the first day of May, or May Day, 
as our national Child Health Day. 
larly observed. 


It is regu- 


WORLD GOOD WILL DAY 


@ WORLD GOOD WILL DAY comes on 

May 18. This particular date was chosen 
because on this day, in 1899, the first big meet- 
ing was held to form a court to settle disputes 
between nations. This first conference was held 
in the House of the Wood near The Hague in 
Holland, for the purpose of settlement of in- 
ternational problems by peaceful methods, and 
for the promotion of ideals of justice and 
friendship throughout the world. During the 


DECORATION DAY OR MEMORIAL DAY 


@ EACH year every state in the Union sets 
aside a day to commemorate the services of 
the soldiers and sailors of the wars in which 
this country has engaged. The custom started 
when the women of the South began to decorate 
the graves of the soldiers and sailors. 
The beautiful custom spread to the North, 
and General John A. Logan, commander in 


The first proclamation of Child Health Day 
after the resolution became a law was issued 
by President Hoover, March 25, 1929. Child 
Health Day is not set aside as a national holi- 
day, but is a day when special attention is 
given to the health of all the children of the 
United States. 

Each year the state health officers through- 
out the nation have charge in their respective 
states of planning a program for Child Health 
Day. Each state emphasizes its individual 
need or special service, (lor questions, see page 67) 


World War this special day was not celebrated, 
but after the Armistice people began again to 
try to find a way to keep peace. 

Every year for a number of years, the school 
children of Wales have sent a radio message 
around the world, asking that children of all 
nations become firmer friends. Regardless of 
what the leaders of other countries may be 
doing, if the children of all nations grow up 
with continued friendly relations, the world 
has a better chance for a lasting condition of 


peace and good will. (For questions, see page 67) 


chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, is- 
sucd an order in 1868, appointing May 30 as 
the day on which the graves of the Union 
soldiers should be decorated. 

May 30 is the date of Decoration Day in the 
northern states because it was on that day that 
the last Union soldier was mustered out. It 
is not a national holiday, but is observed by 
most of the states. In the South, the date 
of observance is earlier. (For questions, see page 67) 
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Queen ants and males have wings; 


workers do not. Photo by Hugh Spencer 


® EARLY in the spring an empty ant palace 

in the schoolroom with the words Ant Pal- 
ace written on it immediately aroused the chil- 
dren’s curiosity. They began talking about 
ants that they had seen. They discovered that 
there were no ants to be found outdoors and 
decided that the ants were all dead or asleep. 
One child told us that he had observed a large 
anthill on the front lawn of the school last fall. 
Another child suggested that we dig down into 
the place where that ant hill had been and sce 
what we could find. 

We began to dig, and after we had dug down 
about one foot, we found that cach shovelful 
of earth contained many ants which moved 
about very slowly. 

I. Important problems. 

A. What could we do with the ants we were 

digging up? 

1. How could we put them into the ant 

palace? 

2. Why are some of the ants larger than 
others? 

3. Do the ants have queens, as the honey- 

bees do? (We had studied bees a short 

time before.) 

We took dishpans full of earth and ants 
into our room and spread it out on papers 
on the floor. Then we filled the ant pal- 
ace with dirt and large and small ants. 
We decided that we would have to do 
some reading to find out whether the large 
ants were quéens, what the ants would eat, 
and whether they needed water. 

B. What work does each kind of ant do? 

1. How many kinds of ants are there? 

2. How can you tell the difference? 

3. Why is the work of the queen so im- 

portant? 

C. What parts of the ant’s body help it do 
its work? 

1. How do ants carry food? 

2. How do they protect themselves from 

their enemies? 

3. How do they communicate with onc 

another? 

4. How do ants keep themselves and their 

home clean? 
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Vaynified 


Magnifier 


A Study of Ants 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARJORIE BOULTER 


Teacher of Science, Lincoln School, 
Monroe, Michigan 


D. From where do young ants come? 
1. From where do the eggs come? 
2. What happens to eggs? 
3. What do the larvae do? 
4. How long does it take for the ants to 
grow up? 
§. Who cares for the larvae and pupae? 
6. What do the pupae do? 
l:. How do ants build their homes? 
1.. How do they dig their tunnels? 
2. How do they make their rooms? 
3. How do they keep their homes clean? 
F. Of what use are ants? 
Il. How the unit progressed. 

The children assisted the teacher in listing 
the questions which were asked during daily 
observation of the nest. In order to secure 
information about ants, they suggested that: 

A. They read science books with informa- 

tion about ants. 

B. They observe the ants in the ant palace. 

C. They look for ants on the way to and 

from school. 

D. They appoint a committee to go to the 

library to secure science books, poems, sto- 

ries, and pictures about ants. 

E. The teacher read stories about ants to the 

class. 

F. They write stories from observations and 

from information that they gained, and put 

them in the room library. 
III. Activities. 

A. Science. 

1. Digging up anthill and putting dirt 
and ants’ into the ant palace. 

2. Feeding and watering ants. 

3. Observing ants. 

4. Checking information read with obser- 
vations of ant palace and out of doors. 





Worker ants take good care of the 
larvae and pupae. Photo by Hugh Spencer 


B. Reading. 
1. Reading to find answers to questions, 
2. Reading stories and poems about ants, 
3. Reading material about ants from na- 
ture magazines and posting it on_ the 
bulletin board. 
4. Reading stories written by class and 
printed on sheets and hung in the room. 
C. Oral expression. 
1. Formulating questions. 
2. Discussing questions. 
3. Reporting observations made of ant 
palace and of anthills seen outdoors. 
4. Reporting on material read. 
§. Using correct English in reports. 
D. Written expression. 
1. Recording information. 
2. Keeping class diary of daily observa- 
tions of ants. 
3. Writing letters inviting children of 
other rooms to see the ant palace. 
4. Writing individual stories about ants 
from nature books. 
§. Writing original poems. 
E. Charts. 
The following charts, made up of the chil- 
dren’s own comments, were a reading aid. 


The ants have made some roads. 
Dick says that they are tunnels. 


The ants are carrying larvae and pupae. 
They want to find a better room for them. 


The queens and the male ants have wings. 
They fly once. 

The male ant dies. 

The queen goes into the ground. 

She bites off her wings. 

She lays eggs. 


Ants are insects. 

They have six legs. 

They have antennae. 

The ants’ bodies are made in three parts. 


F, Art. 
1. Drawing pictures of ants at work. 
2. Studying the anatomy of the ant— 
drawing and labeling the different parts. 


Pictures can be (Continued on page 63) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 





Q 


Say only kind things 


about others. 














A 


It is impolite to ask 
personal questions. 














SELMA E. HERR fa 


Assistant Professor 

of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, ~ 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Do not play at the 
table. 





















































Do favors prom ptly. 
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Return the things 
you borrow. 
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Qpen and close 
doors quietly. 











WHiIcH SENTENCES ARE TRUE? WHicH ARE FALSE? 


4. Slam the door every time you go 
in or out, 

§. Promptness in doing favors is 
appreciated. 

6. Say rude things about people if 
you dislike them. 


1. People like to be asked personal 
questions, 

2. It is not good manners to play 
at the table. 

3. People are glad to lend you 
things if you return them promptly. 
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"The Jester’ . . Frans Hals 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


“The Jester” is a picture that has much to 
offer, especially if it is used in connection with 
the study of appropriate literature and music. 
Classes that are learning about the days of 
knighthood will recognize in this rollicking 
character the impersonation of all the court 
jesters about whom they have read. 

Frans Hals was a great lover of the gaiety 
of life. Most of his portraits are of people 


laughing or smiling. This quality has been re- 
vealed in his paintings of musicians who show 
so fully their enjoyment of the music they 
are making. 

The fine color relationship in this picture has 
a rhythm of tone which is suggestive of music. 
There is a swing to the lines that carries the 
same feeling, almost as though the musician 
swayed to the beat of his music. 





M TODAY we do not see jesters like 

this unless they are dressed up for a 
party or are in a play, but long ago 
when Frans Hals lived, kings and no- 
blemen kept jesters at their palaces and 
courts to sing and play for them and 
their guests. Certainly this gay fellow 
is not singing to himself. The tilt of 
his head and the look in his eyes tell us 
he is addressing his song and his clever 
jokes to someone that is up above him. 
The reason for this was that kings and 
noblemen sat on a platform or balcony, 
and the musicians stood below. 

The court jester was something of a 
clown as well as a musician and he was 
always dressed in a costume that had 
gay ribbons and bells upon it, and, as 
we see here, he wore a cap. 

Frans Hals has wisely shown the 
bright red-orange ribbons softer in 
color than the bright, shining face and 
thehands. The shaggy black locks help 
to make the face seem all the fairer. It 
is a saucy little cap that sits upon his 
head and repeats the red-orange beau- 
tifully in lighter notes. 

The jester seems to be in a teasing 
mood as he plays on-his lute. His fin- 
gers pluck the strings, but his eyes keep 
you guessing as to just what the song 
will be. Is it to be a rollicking melody 
for a dance, or a sad, wistful air? 

Frans Hals was a happy man who 
loved best the faces that wore smiles. 
He delighted in painting the people he 
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saw in the market place, in the tavern, 
and along the street. He painted so 
quickly that he could almost catch the 
smile or twinkle of the eyes before the 
expression had left the person’s face. 
That is a rare accomplishment, and it 
was one of the gifts that made Hals a 


' great portrait painter. 


We can see the quick, true brush 
strokes that Frans Hals used as he 
painted this picture. We can almost 
hear the music, for the artist has ar- 
ranged his lines and his tones and colors 
so that there are movement and light- 
ness and rhythm and depth. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


Questions 


Can you tell what kind of fellow 
this is? Would it be fun to have him 
about? What tunes would he play? 
Have you ever seen the kind of instru- 
ment he is playing? How is it different 
from a violin or a guitar? 

Why does he wear such a saucy cap 
and beribboned suit? Do people dress 
like that today? What was another 
name for a jes/er long ago? How did 
jesters differ from minstrels? 

Why do you think the artist made all 
his picture grayed in color and tone ex- 
cept the face and hands? How impor- 
tant is the touch of the white collar? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGS 


Adam de la Hale: “J’ai encor un tel pate,” and 
“Robins m’aime”; De Coucy: “Merci cla. 
mant”; Thibaut: “Pour mal tems” (Victor 
20227). Troubador songs with lute ac. 
companiment. 

Bizet: “Spanish Serenade” (Victor 20521). 

Moszkowski: “Spanish Dance,” Op. 12, No. | 
(Victor 20521, and Masterpieces of Piano 
Music, Mumil Pub. Co., New York). 

“The Spanish Cavalier,” in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary). 


LITERATURE 


McGehee, Thomasine C.: People and Music 
(Allyn & Bacon). “The Violin,” by Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 

Scott, Sir Walter: The Talisman (numerous 
editions). Chapter XXVI on jesters and 
minstrels. 


PICTURES 


“Boys Playing and Singing,” by Hals (No. 
703 D, Perry Pictures). 

“Lady with a Lute,” by Vermeer 
INsTRUCTOR, May, 1940). 

“Laughing Cavalier,” by Hals (No. 79, In- 
structor Picture Study Series). 

“The Music Lesson,” by Terborch (No. 9083, 
Artext Prints). 


(Tut 


The Artist 


@ IN THE late sixteenth century when Hol- 

land was gaining political freedom from 
Spain, her artists were beginning to cast aside 
Flemish-Italian influence and to express their 
beliefs in the Dutch spirit and way of life. 
Into this changing time, Frans Hals was born. 
When he was but a young man he became the 
leader of the golden age of Dutch painting. 
This age lasted during the seventeenth century 
only, yet it left a wealth of fine paintings, some 
of which are counted among the world’s mas- 
terpieces.* Dutch artists of this period special- 
ized in portraiture. 

Although Frans Hals did not happen to be 
born in Haarlem, he spent most of his life 
there. His first marriage was not a happy one, 
and after the death of his first wife he married 
again, this time more successfully, for his sec- 
ond wife was sympathetic with his convivial 
moods. A man of good humor, who all of his 
life enjoyed the lighter, more human side of 
life, the artist became known as the “jolly 
Frans Hals.” His fellow citizens did not ad- 
mire Hals as a person, but they respected his 
ability as an artist even to the extent of elect- 
ing him director of the Guild of St. Luke. His 
work bespeaks his fine craftsmanship, his inter- 
est in his fellow man, and his consummate skill 
as a portrait painter. His work has inspired 
modern artists. (Continued on page 65) 
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If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade = 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Map Test on Canada 


Wade Cudeback 
Teacher, Grades 4-6, Trumbull School, Ashtabula County, Ohio 


Choose the figure, word, or group of words in 
parenthesis that makes the statement correct. 

1. The northern part of Canada is in the 
(Torrid, North Temperate, North Frigid) 
Zone. 

2. The Nelson River flows into (Hudson 
Bay, Mackenzie River, Bering Sea). 

3.. Vancouver is the name of an island and 
also of a (bay, city, river). 

4. Canada is in the (narrowest, southern, 
widest) part of the North American Continent. 

§. Part of Canada is so far north that the 
(Tropic of Cancer, Arctic Circle, Tropic of 
Capricorn) crosses it. 

6. The most mountainous part of Canada is 
the (northern, central, western) part. 

7. Prince Edward Island is the (smallest, 
coldest, largest) province in the Dominion. 

8. Cape Breton Island is along the (Arctic, 
Pacific, Atlantic) coast of Canada. 

9. The St. Lawrence River flows through 
(Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba). 

10. The Province of British Columbia is 
mainly (a plain, mountainous, a lowland). 

11. The Northwest Territories extend from 
(40°, 50°, 60°) North Latitude to the North 
Pole. 

12. Halifax is the capital of (Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta). 

13. Canada’s southern boundary follows the 
(forty-ninth, fifty-third, forty-fifth) parallel 
of latitude from the western coast eastward to 
Lake of the Woods. 

14. Labrador is in the (southern, western, 
eastern) part of Canada. 

15. The greater part of Canada is in the 
(Torrid, North Frigid, North Temperate) 
Zone. 

16. Nova Scotia is a peninsula and is joined 
to New Brunswick by (a bay, an island, an 
isthmus). , 

17. The latitude of Victoria is practically the 
same as the latitude of (Paris, -Rio de Janeiro, 
Tokyo). 

18. The name of the great bay in the north- 
eastern part of Canada is (St. Lawrence, Hud- 
son, Winnipeg). 

19. The Province of Quebec has few towns 
and railroads north of the (fortieth, forty- 
fifth, fifty-second) parallel of latitude. 

20. Canada is in (one, two, three) zones. 

21. The western coast of Canada is (fiorded, 
regular). 

22. All but (one, two, three) of the prov- 
inces' of Canada border on the United States. 

23. Most of the. railroads of Canada are in 
the (western, northern, southern) part. 


24. The three small provinces of Canada are 
in the (western, northern, eastern) part. 

25. The Mackenzie River flows into the 
(Arctic, Pacific, Atlantic) Ocean. 

26. The only province that touches the Great 
Lakes is (Quebec, Manitoba, Ontario). 

27. (Three, Four, Five) of the western prov- 
inces use the sixtieth parallel of latitude for 
their northern boundary. 

28. The Gaspé Peninsula is in (Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, Quebec). 

29. The most easterly of the smaller prov- 
inces of Canada is (New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia). 

30. North of the St. Lawrence River are the 
(Rocky, White, Laurentian) Mountains. 

31. The largest of all the Canadian provinces 
is (Manitoba, Quebec, Ontario). 

32. There are (several, no) large cities along 
the St. Lawrence River valley. 

33. Most of the Northwest Territories is a 
(plain, desert, mountain). 

34. Vancouver Island, in the Pacific Ocean, 
occupies about the same position in relation 
to the North American Continent that (Italy, 
Spain, Great Britain) does to the European 
Continent. 

35. The province that lies between the Great 
Lakes and Hudson Bay is (Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba). 

36. Most of the people of Canada live in the 
(eastern, northern, southern) part. 

37. Most of the large cities of Canada are in 
the (western, northern, southern) part. 

38. Canada has (many, few, no) rivers. 

39. Baffin Island is (east, west, north) of 
Canada. 

40. (One, Two, Three) oceans touch Canada. 

41. Canada touches all the Great Lakes ex- 
cept Lake (Erie, Superior, Michigan). 

42. The islands to the north of Canada have 
(no, few, many) towns. 

43. Winnipeg is a city in (Ontario, Alberta, 
Manitoba). 

44. The Mackenzie River is in (Quebec, the 
Northwest Territories, Nova Scotia). 

45. The Welland Canal is between (Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan, Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and Lake Erie). 

46. Saskatchewan is the name of a province 
and also the name of a (mountain, river, lake). 

47. Ottawa is not only the name of a city 
but also the name of a (lake, river, mountain). 

48. The Yukon River empties into (Hudson 
Bay, Bering Sea, the Arctic Ocean). 

49. The capital of Canada is 
Winnipeg, Ottawa). 


(Calgary, 
(For key, see page 78) 








Harold M. Lambert 


A Test on Health Habits 


Ethel Johnson 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


@ THE establishment of correct health hab- 
its is the primary objective of all hygiene 

instruction. The statements given below are 

some which any girl or boy is likely to make. 

Use them as a review, a test, or as a basis for 

discussing health habits. 

Write what is wrong with each statement, 

1. Please give me a bite of your apple. 

2. Look at this big piece of candy that | 
found on the sidewalk. Wasn’t I lucky? 

3. Where did I put my gum? Oh, here it is 
under my desk where I put it yesterday. | 
want to chew it now. 

4. This thread is so tough I can hardly bite 
it. Can you? 

§. Whew! I’m warm. This ice water surely 
makes me feel cool. 

6. I’m glad it’s recess time, because I want 
to finish this candy bar. 

7. Let me use your drinking cup, Jane. I’ve 
mislaid mine, and I am thirsty. 

8. May I use your comb, Jane? 
at home today. 

9. Whew! Open the window quickly. We've 
been running races and I’m so warm. 

10. Look at my new shoes. Don’t you think 
the high heels and narrow toes are pretty? 

11. Let me finish this book before I go to 
bed. It’s only a quarter to ten and there are 
just seventy-five pages left to read. 

12. I’m not very hungry, Mother. I believe 
I'll just eat my pie. 

13. I didn’t take a bath all last week because 
it was so cold. 

14. This is a good picnic lunch, Mother. | 
always did like potato salad, macaroni, and 
white-bread sandwiches. The cake and pie look 
good, too. 

15. Rubbers and galoshes are a bother. It 
doesn’t hurt these shoes if they do get wet. 

16. No, I never play ball or other games. 
I'd rather stay in and: read. (For key, see page 70) 


I left mine 
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A Test for Music Week 


Alma Zwicker 


Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


|. After the number of the composer in the 
first list write the letter of his composition in 
the second list. 
1. John Philip Sousa 
. Irving Berlin 
. Victor Herbert 
. Stephen Collins Foster 
. Franz Schubert 
. Peter Tchaikovsky 
. Franz Joseph Haydn 
. John Howard Payne 
9. Johann Strauss 
10. Felix Mendelssohn 
11. Ludwig van Beethoven 
12. Johannes Brahms 
13. George Frederick Handel 
14. Martin Luther 
15. Edward MacDowell 
16. Richard Wagner 
a. “Home, Sweet Home” 
b. “Moonlight Sonata” 
c. “Serenade” 
d. Messiah 
e. “Blue Danube Waltz” 
f 
& 
h 
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. “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
. “Away in a Manger” 
. “My Old Kentucky Home” 
i. “Cradle Song” 
j. Surprise Symphony 
k. “To a Wild Rose” 
1. Babes in Toyland 
m. “Spring Song” 
n. “Song to the Evening Star” 
o. “Waltz of the Flowers” 
p. “God Bless America” 


Il. Underline the word or group of words in 
the parenthesis that makes the sentence true. 

1. “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was a 
famous song written at the time of the (Civil, 
World, Revolutionary) War. 

2. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” is a (patri- 
otic song, cowboy song, Negro spiritual). 

3. Phillips Brooks, an American writer, wrote 
the words of the Christmas hymn (“Away in 
a Manger,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
“Silent Night”). 

4. The words of “Silent Night” were origi- 
nally written in the (German, English, Italian) 
language. 

§. Stephen Collins Foster was a composer of 
many American (patriotic, religious, folk) 
songs. 

6. The words of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” were written by (Samuel Smith, Francis 
Scott Key, Stephen Collins Foster). 

7. A composition which is sung by four peo- 
ple is called a (duet, quartet, solo). 

8. The composition, “Blue Danube Waltz,” 
refers to a (city, country, river). 

9. Paderewski is famous as a great (singer, 
pianist, violinist). 

10. “Santa Lucia” is (an Italian, a French, 
a Spanish) boat song. 

11. The most important instrument in an 
orchestra is the (bugle, drum, violin). 
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12. Aida is the name of (a composer, an 
opera, an ancient musical instrument). 

13. Xylophone is the name of (a composer, 
an opera, a musical instrument). 

14. The piano is an example of a (string, 
wind, reed) instrument. 

15. The sacred songs of the ancient (Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks) were called psalms. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The Italians were the originators of the 
opera. 

2. One of Mozart’s great operas is Don 
Giovanni. 

3. Franz Schubert wrote his best music after 


he was fifty years old. 


4. A xylophone is played with the tips of 
the fingers. ; 

§. Some grand pianos of today sound eighty- 
eight different tones. 

6. A violin has five strings. 

7. A band is composed entirely of stringed 
instruments. 

8. Stradivarius was a famous pianist who 
lived in the nineteenth century. 

9. Today music does not play an important 
part in the religious life of most people. 

10. The introduction to an opera or other 
musical work is called the overture. 

11. Beethoven never heard the compositions 
which he wrote in the Jatter part of his life. 

12. Most of the famous composers became 
wealthy from the sale of their musical works. 

13. A piccolo is a musical instrument some- 
what like the flute. 

14. Rossini wrote an opera called William 
Tell, which was based on a Swiss legend. 

15. The concertmaster of a symphony or 


chestra is always a cellist. (For key, see page 64) 


An Arithmetic Matching Test 


Russell L. Connelley 
Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, Ripley County, Indiana 


In cach group match each item in the numbered 
list with the correct phrase in the lettered list. 
I. 1. acute 7. perpendicular 
2. volume 8. circumference 


3. bisect 9. area 

4. approximate 10. diameter 

§. obtuse 11. protractor 
6. formula 12. horizontal 


a. an instrument which is used in measur- 
ing angles 

b. a line at right angles with another 

c. an angle which is less than a right angle 

d. the opposite of vertical 

e. the number of square units of measure 
contained in a surface 

f. nearly exact 

g. the number of cubic units of measure 
contained in a solid 

h. to divide into two equal parts 

i. an angle which is greater than a right 
angle 

j. the distance around a circle 

k. a straight line through the center of a 
circle ending on the circle 

l. a rule stated in mathematical language 


II. 1. commission 7. list price 
2. per cent 8. premium 
3. net profit 9. scalene 
4. trapezoid 10. altitude 
§. perimeter 11. denominator 
6. parallel 12. numerator 


a. the number below the line in a fraction 

b. the amount paid at regular intervals by 
the insured to keep an insurance policy in force 

c. an expression meaning “hundredths” 

d. the number above the line in a fraction 

e. the distance around a surface 

f. a percentage of the sales price given as 
pay for selling goods 


g. the amount of gain in a business trans- 
action after cost and expenses have been paid 

h. a four-sided figure having two sides 
parallel to each other 

i. lines the same distance apart at all 
points 

j. a triangle having no two sides equal 

k. the height of a triangle measured along 
a line perpendicular to the base 

|. the cost before discounts are subtracted 


III. 1. interest 7. degree 
2. common stock 8. preferred stock 
3. parallelogram 9, square root 
4. hypotenuse 10. par 
§. broker 11. triangle 
6. kilowatt 12. margin 


a. a four-sided figure having its opposite 
sides equal and parallel 

b. one who carries on sales and purchases 
of stocks on a commission basis 

c. a straight-line figure which has three 
sides 

d. tne percentage received or paid for the 
use of money 

e. the side opposite the right angle in a 
right triangle 

f. a stock which pays a specified rate per 
share 

g. the difference between the original cost 
and the selling price 

h. face value 

i. a unit used in measuring the size of an 
angle 

j. a unit used in measuring the power of 
an electric current 

k. a stock on which the dividend rate de- 
pends on the company’s profits 

|. that number which, multiplied by itself, 
produces the given number (For key, see page 69) 
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THIS UNIT IS OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE IN CONNECTION WITH “I AM AN AMERICAN 
DAY,” WHICH, BY PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION, IS CELEBRATED EACH YEAR ON THE * 
* THIRD SUNDAY IN MAY. A VARIETY OF MATERIALS BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING WILL BE FEATURED REGULARLY IN EACH ISSUE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


* * * * 


The American Way 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, 
East Chatham, New York 


@ AFTER some of the children had been 

reading in the library, the question came 
up, “What is ‘the American Way’?” The mag- 
azine article that prompted the question said 
that it is our way of life. “Is our way of life 





Freedom of the press has always been an important 
factor in democratic government. Keystone View Co 


any different from that of people in other coun 
tries? If so, in what ways is it different?” 
Che more we talked about the question the 
bigger it seemed. We finally decided to study 
it by making a list of subtopic headings. Each 
pupil selected one topic for his special study. 
The following is our list. The American Way 
is: The Pioneer Way, The Forward Way, The 
Independent Way, The Comfortable Way, 
The Big Way, The Individual Way, The Con 
venient Way, The Friendly Way, The Enjoy- 
tble Way, The Free Way, The Rapid Way, 
Che Mechanical Way, The Peaceful Way, The 
United Way, and so on. 
I. Objectives. 
A. To get in the habit of forming opinions 
after acquiring authentic information, not 
before. 
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Our system of free education has done much to de- 
velop the finest kind of citizenship. Harold M. Lambert 


B. To see the reasons for having faith in 
our democracy. 
C. ‘vo discover how to use to good advan- 
tage the things which we have. 
D. To learn how to co-operate. 
E. To appreciate the good things in ways 
of life other than our own. 
Hl. Activities. 
A. Take a statement, such as “The standard 
of living is higher in America,” and try to 
find out whether it is true. 
B. Make a large mural to picture the Ameri- 
ca we are studying. Show farms, cities, oil 
wells, cotton plantations, grainfields, or- 
lakes, 


canals, railroads, roads, ships, manufacturing 


chards, forests, mountains, rivers, 
plants, airplanes, power facilities, bridges, 
harbors, and so on, 

C. Collect stamps which show America’s 
progress. 

D. Post on the bulletin board, one at a time, 
the “Good American” Citizenship Posters. 
As they are taken down, you can make a 
booklet of them. 

E. Make a diagram to show what America 
is doing to prepare for the future, along 
the lines of conservation, safety, and peace. 
F. Collect newspaper clippings, magazines, 
and pictures to be used with this unit and 
make them available to all. 

G. Make a set of maps to illustrate each of 
the individual topics. 


Tell why you think our flag is a symbol of the 
ideals of our American way of life. 1. Armstrong Roberts 


H. Write letters asking for pamphlets and 
pictures which will be of some help in this 
study. 
I. Make a collection of old and new songs 
of America. 
Ill. Study topics. 
A. The way we, the people of the United 
States, live and act is the American Way. 
1. How people live in the different sec- 
tions, the farm and the city, the plains 
and the mountains. 
2. Educational opportunities of different 
groups in various sections. 
B. Men and women who helped to form the 
concept of the American Way were our: 
pioneers, explorers, immigrants, inventors, 
miners, builders, poets, artists, musicians, 
politicians, farmers, industrialists, and so on. 
C. The relationship between the physical 
characteristics of the United States and its 
development into a world power is signif- 
icant. Note the differences in soil, climate, 
and topography in different regions. Might 
these factors be a source of division rather 
than union? 
D. What unites us? What keeps us united? 
E. Aspects of the American Way as inter- 
preted by the individuals studying particular 
ways. These were pictured on outline maps. 
1. The Pioneer Way. 
a) Westward movement. 
b) Gold rush. 
c) Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
2. The Big Way. 
a) Mass production. 
b) Huge ranches. 
Cc) Great cities. 
3. The United Way. 
a) Transcontinental roads, _ railroads, 
airways. 
b) Telephone and telegraph. 
c) Radio. 
4. The Free Way. 
Freedom of assembly, speech, press, and 


religion. (Continued on page 68) 
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uilding for the Future 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MURIEL EVERETT BLAND 


Supply Teacher, Public Schools, Vincennes, Indiana 


® ALL winter long the black soot swirls about my schoolroom 

windows and the streetcars rattle by. The children play in a 
cinder yard where scraggly, dispirited trees enjoy a few days of 
beauty each year when freezing rain and sleet clothe them in ice. 

Spring comes, and we put up our pretty birdhouses and hope 
for the best, but only the grimy little sparrows brave our noise 
and dirt to give them notice. 

Yet in such surroundings | must teach nature study and the 
love of the great out-of-doors to my group of children, only a 
small percentage of whom come from clean, comfortable homes 
and have been on a few short trips outside the city. To the others, 
Saturdays and Sundays mean a trip to the commissary, or following 
behind a pushcart through back streets and alleys hunting for old 
rags, paper, bottles, and clothing to sell. 

I decided to give these children a different vision of their future 
and to inculcate in them a love for a simple home surrounded by 
flowers and trees and beauty, a home that even they could have 
if they only found it worth striving and waiting for. 

To begin our project, we had a platform, five by twelve feet, 
built in a sunny corner of our schoolroom and covered with good 
garden soil to a depth of five inches. A local lumber company 
donated the use of a beautiful miniature house which they had 
built as an advertising display. 

This house had real glass windows and was perfectly constructed 
throughout. The girls made curtains for the windows, and the 


This attractive house inspired 
the children to landscape the 
grounds and to make a garden. 
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The entrance to the garden is through a trellis. Beyond the 
pool, with its sparkling goldfish, are seen flowers and shrubs. 


boys wired it carefully with tiny Christmas tree bulbs. It was 
beautiful when it was lighted, and many times we drew down the 
schoolroom shades so that we could enjoy the full effect of the 
lighted house. 

We decided that such a home as ours must have the proper set- 
ting, with a regular American family living in it, enjoying a 
typical American life. 

So we began our scrapbook of views of gardened homes, of 
shade and fruit trees, and of flowers and shrubs suitable for a 
small home. The children soon discovered that the views showed 
pools in many of the gardens and that the owners made the 
pools themselves. There were directions telling how to make them. 

“Teacher, could we have a really truly pool?” one of the chil- 
dren asked. 

“Yes,” I promised, “we will make one, but first we must pre- 





pare our lawn and make the sidewalks.” 
Then followed lessons on making new lawns. We considered 


such items as: proper time for seeding, seed mixtures, pounds ¢ 
of seed needed, and fertilizers, as well as the (Continued on page 74) ‘ 
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Steps in Making Book Covers 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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M@ IN THE spring girls and boys often like to 

make attractive booklets in which to keep 
their snapshots and drawings of birds and flow- 
ers, pressed flowers, favorite seasonal poems and 
stories, and so on. ‘The teacher will want to 
help them make attractive covers with original 
designs. 

The directions should be very definite so that 
98 per cent of the class may succeed. First of 
all, the teacher should have each child draw 
two horizontal lines with a pencil on the part 
of the cover where he wishes the book title 
to appear. She should emphasize the fact that 
the lines should be light, for they are guide 
lines, and must not show when the book cover 
is done. 

Now the teacher may print the word flowers 
on the blackboard to show how many letters 
must be placed between the horizontal lines. 
The children may draw the first letter and the 
last letter of the word, trying to make them 
fit between the pencil lines. ‘Then the second 
letter and the next to the last letter may be 
drawn. The children can look at the word and 
see that there are three more letters to be filled 
in between those already drawn. 
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This method of printing works well with 
many children. Some, however, will have the 
first and the last letters of the word too far 
apart, and when all the letters are drawn they 
will not be grouped together as one word. 
These children may start over again, perhaps 
using another method for printing the word. 

Children usually write their names at the 
bottom of book covers. Explain that they are 
trying to make a cover to resemble those on 
books we buy. Show some book covers, point- 
ing out the ones which look the best. Give this 
direction in order to make the problem more 
definite: Make the printing of your name with 
the same kind of letters as the title of the 
book. 

Each child will have to think out his own 
arrangement following the rule: Leave a space 
between your first and your last name. If the 
child’s name is Joe Burns, it may be placed on 
one line, but if the child’s name is Geraldine 
Huntington, she will need two lines for such 
a long name. 

Some children may like to arrange flowers 
and names in an interesting pattern. Notice the 


Mark Richards cover. (Continued on page 64) 
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Flower Candles 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 








CUT old candles into three-inch lengths, 
or use small stubs equivalent to that 
amount of wax. Place the pieces in a tin cup 
over a heated stove or an electric plate and melt 
them. Do not allow the wax to become too 
hot or it may catch fire. Remove the melted 
wax from the stove and take out the wicks 
with an old kitchen fork. Pour the wax into 
flowerlike jelly molds until half filled, or until 
the desired thickness of the candle is reached. 





Wind one end of each wick around a tooth 
pick, twig, or lollipop stick and place the other 
end of the wick in the wax so that it touches 
the bottom center of the mold, with the tooth- 
pick resting across the top of the mold. Watch 





to see that the wick remains in the center of 
the candle until the wax begins to set. 

Let the candle stand in the mold until it is 
thoroughly cold. Remove the candle by plac- 
ing it over a hot electric plate for just a mo- 
ment, or by gently pressing the edges of the 
mold until the wax has loosened. Some kinds 
of wax will contract from the edges of a mold 
if left standing overnight. 

Cut off the wicks of the candles to represent 
the centers of flowers. As many as five wicks 
can be used in one candle in order to make it 
more flowerlike. Float the candles in water in 
a shallow dish. Leaves of ivy, or any other 
plant, may be added to the water to make the 
pool more natural-looking. Water-lily-shaped 
leaves can be cut of green construction paper, 
dipped in wax, and floated on the water with 
the candles instead of real leaves. 

The candles will burn longer if they are 
chilled before using, or if they are used in ice 
water. If a lake effect is desired for the water, 
it may be tinted by adding a little bluing or 
blue ink. 

To make delicate and unusual shades of can- 
dles, blend white wax with colored wax. 

Using star molds, star candles can be made 
in the same way as the flowerlike ones. Sprin- 
kle powdered aluminum paint over them. 
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CARDS AND BOOKMARKS FOR MOTHERS DAY 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
















A 


BOOKMARK 
FOR 


MOTHER 








B MANY different cards and book- 
marks may be made from con- 
struction paper, pictures of flowers 
from old seed catalogues, and so on. 
The bookmark at the upper left is 
cut from a long strip of paper. Less 
than halfway down from the top 
paste a colored picture of a flower. 
Cut another strip the same shape, 14” 
smaller, from paper of a contrasting 
color. Cut an opening so that the 
flower will show when the second pa- 
per is laid on the first. Paste some 
transparent cellulose paper under the 
opening. Paste the smaller paper on 
the larger piece. Letter a greeting. 
The bookmark at the upper right 
shows a long strip of paper with six 
rows of slits cut in groups of two. 
Slash the ends of the paper about half 
an inch to resemble fringe. Long, 
very narrow strips of brighter paper 
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are woven through the slits. Letter 
the words in the position shown. 

In the center at the top of the page 
is shown a folded card decorated with 
a cutout tulip design. Draw the let- 
ters, and prick them with a pin. A 
paper the same size, but of a contrast- 
ing color, is pasted inside. 

The card at the bottom of the page 
is made by cutting out the center of 
a paper doily, cutting a colored pic- 
ture of flowers from an old seed cata- 
logue, and pasting them on a card so 
that the stems of the flowers come 
through the center of the doily. 

Another design that could be used 
is made by cutting out a large flower, 
laying it on a piece of folded construc- 
tion paper, and cutting the paper on 
the lines of the flower. This makes a 
folder the shape of the flower. A 
picture could be pasted inside. 











R. A. 





See page 78 for suggestions for using this poster. 
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Using Miniature Pictures 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


B® CHILDREN like diminutive things. «A picture book filled with 
miniatures of pictures they have studied or love will be a precious 
keepsake. Such a book can be made by folding several sheets of paper 
once through the center and fastening them together as desired. 
Some child may wish to use a book for a diary or for poems, and put 
a copy of a famous picture on the cover. Let him select his own picture. 
To make the book, decide on the size, and whether it will be folded at 
the top or at the longer or shorter side. A convenient size is 44” x 6” 
because of the miniatures and of the fact that most paper comes in sizes 
6” x 9” or 9” x 12”, which fold exactly to a 4'%” x 6” sheet. If you 
are using 6” x 9” paper, take four or eight sheets, and fold each through 


, 


the center crosswise. 

For the cover, use heavy 6” x 9” paper of a color that will blend with 
the coloring in the cover picture. Select also paper of a lighter weight in 
a color that brings out the lightest or brightest color note of the picture, 
and use this as a mat. Cut the mat )x” larger than the picture after the 
edges have been trimmed. Mount the picture on the mat. 

Measure for the spacing of the picture on the cover. Allow the same 


margin for the top‘and sides, and a wider margin for the bottom. In 


Fe ae? 4 
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some cases the picture may require that the top 
margin be 4” or 4” deeper than the side mar- 
gins. Indicate the margin with light pencil lines. 
Put paste on the back of the matted picture and 
mount it carefully within the lines. 

The pages and the cover can be held together 
by small brass paper fasteners, or they can be 
sewed together. Pretty colored yarn is suitable 
for sewing. Punch small holes in the creases 
before starting to sew. 

What could be a better incentive to having 
fine pictures in one’s own home than to put 
them in a dollhouse! Miniature pictures are 
very appropriate for this purpose. Framing 
such pictures makes an excellent construction 
problem for primary-grade children. 

Here are three simple ways the pictures can 
be framed, as shown in above sketches. 

No. 1—If the picture measures 244” x 3°%4”, 
cut a piece of fiberboard or plywood that meas- 
ures 334” x 344”. Sandpaper the edges of the 
board. See that all surfaces are smooth. Meas- 
ure a 4” margin on all sides. Paint this with 
a color that will harmonize (Continued on page 64) 
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Apple Blossom 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY GERTRUDE LEGLER BRANNAN 


Rather quickly —Expressively om 





mf ————_—_ 


am ap-ple  blos-som; I just came out to - day. Don’t you like my 


i 





new spring gown, So pink and white and gay? See my new green bon - net; 








rit. (swaying motion) @ tempo 








Watch the feath - ers sway! Though I can’t stay ver-y long, I'll come a - gain next May. 


a r 
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(Mistress Mary sits reading a fairy book, pay- 
ing no heed to Wee Willie Winkie, who, with 
watch and candle, stands by the garden gate. 
Behind her, Sandman peers from the shadows.) 

MISTRESS MARY (reading) — 

The princess opened the casement wide, 
Night and the roses crept inside, 
Cricket fiddle and elfin horn 

Hummed the tune of the fairy song: 
“With shadow leaf and moonbeam go 
Down the path where roses blow. 

On the night moth’s silver wing 

Sail into the Elfin Ring.” 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE (calling prosaically)— 
Eight o'clock! Eight o'clock! 

Children, time for bed! 

MISTRESS MARY (wistfully)— 

Oh, Fairyland! Fairyland! 

I would go ‘here instead! 
Tell me, little roses, 

Do you know the way? 
Can I get to Fairyland 

Before the break of day? 

(Sandman scatters sand from his bag and 
Mistress Mary falls asleep. Led by Fairy King, 
Fairies, Elves, and Fireflies assemble.) 








CHARACTERS 


MISTRESS MARY 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE 


TWO SUNBEAMS 
TWO BREEZES 


SANDMAN RED ROSE 
PAIRY KING WHITE ROS! 
FAIRIES PINK BUD 
ELVES HONEYBEE 
PIREFLIES BLUFF BIRD 
ROSES 


CosTUMES 


Cambric is a good material to use. A 
long flowered dress will look well on 
Mistress Mary. The Sandman wears a long 
gray cape. Wee Willie Winkie wears a 
long white nightgown and a_ nightcap. 
The Fairy King should have a cloak 
trimmed with “fur,” and a crown. Elves 
are appealing in long caps with tassels, and 
bright-colored cambric costumes made 
like sun suits. Dress Fairies in ballet 
dresses of tints corresponding to the dash- 
ing shades worn by the Elves. Fireflies 
wear striped suits with small wings at 
shoulders, and carry tiny lanterns. Crepe 
paper, sewed to a foundation, makes lovely 
costumes for the Roses. Costumes for the 
Sunbeams should shimmer; those for the 
Breezes, flutter. Appropriate colors and 
a “feel” for the characterization on the 
part of the actors are more essential than 
realistic costuming of the Bluebird and 


the Honeybee. 
SETTING 


Mistress Mary’s garden—as lovely as 
you can make it. 


TIME 


Act I.—At twilight. 

Act IIl.—At dawn. 

Act Ill—The following evening at 
sunset. 
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The Loveliest Rose 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LILLIAN CARLSON 
Teacher, First Grade, Manton School, Johnston, Rhode Island < 
a ? 


FAIRIES (i chorus)— 
Fairyland! Fairyland 
Is just beyond the wall! 
Down the petaled pathways 
Hear the elfin call: 
“Follow, follow, follow 
Drifting petal snow 
Into every garden 
Where the roses blow.” 
Through each rose-hung casement 
On a dreamer’s cheek 
Toss a scented petal, 
Toll for magic sleep; 
Let the gates of Dreamland 
Swing wide as dreamers go 
Down the petaled pathways 
Where the roses blow. 
(Fairy King awakens Mistress Mary, and sits 
beside her.) 
MISTRESS MARY— 
Fairyland has come to me. 
I have made my wish come true. 
Tell me, Fairies, in return 
What gift can I give to you? 
FAIRY KING— 
Little Mistress Mary, 
We have come to seck 
A rose from out your garden 
For Fairyland to keep. 
MISTRESS MARY— 
Just a little garden rose? 
Is that all you want from me? 
How shall I know which flow’r 
Should go rightfully? 
FAIRY KING— 
Remember, while you're searching, 
Fairyland will hold 
Only roses that possess 
Lovely hearts of gold. 
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(Fairies and Elves dance in a circle, and then 
exit, led by Fairy King, lighted by Fireflies.) 
MISTRESS MARY (scarching)— 
All my roses are asleep. 
How am I to tell which hold 
Fast within their petals closed 
Loveliness in hearts of gold? 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE (appearing suddenly)— 
Wait and choose the loveliest rose 
When the sun comes up, 
Opening every sleeping bud 
To a flower cup. 


Act II 


(White Rose and Red Rose are asleep. Pink 
Bud sleeps half concealed by foliage. Cbil- 
dren, representing Roses, form a chorus in the 
background.) 

SUNBEAMS (enter, waking the roses)— 
Wake, little White Rose! 

Wake, Rose so red! 

Wake, little Pink Bud! 

Don’t lie abed! 

(Two Breezes with willow pipes swing open 
the garden gate as Mistress Mary enters. All 
sing “Laughing Spring.” ) 

MISTRESS MARY— 

Here you bloom for just a day. 

But I know a land 
Where roses bloom forever: 

Far-off Fairyland! 

I’m seeking lovely roses; 

O Pink Rose, Red Rose, White, 
Which of you will journey 

To Fairyland tonight? 

HONEYBEE (buzzes into the garden)— 
Buzz, buzz! White Rose and Red, 

Have you any nectar for the children’s bread? 
(Continued on page 66) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


OUR FLAG 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I know it’s not Thanksgiving Day, 

But I am thankful, anyway, 

For our great flag, red, white, and blue, 
And I am sure that you are too! 

I’m thankful when I see it wave; 

It makes me feel so proud and brave. 

I want to do the best I can 

To be a worthy citizen! 


A MAY BASKET 


EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 


I've made a green paper May basket 
And tied on a pink ribbon bow. 

I've filled it with fragrant spring beauties 
For the loveliest person I know. 

“From someone who loves you,” I've written, 
But just who that is I won't say. 

(ll hang it right on our front doorknob, 
Ring the bell, and then tiptoe away. 

My mother will say, “Oh, how pretty!” 
She'll be as surprised as can be, 

And how she will smile when she guesses 
The little May basket’s from me! 


BLOSSOM TIME 


MABEL F. HILL 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells’) 


Apple-blossom time! Petals pink and white 

Floating here and there. What a pretty sight! 

Orchards everywhere catch a springtime breeze; 

The cheerful robins build their nests up in the 
apple trees. 


Refrain— . 

Blossom time, blossom time! Crown the Queen 
of May! 

Every tree is gay with bloom in honor of the 
day. 

Blossom time, blossom time! Petals soft and 
fair; 

Crown our apple-blossom queen with garlands 
in her hair. 


Oh, sing the glad refrain—that blossom time is 
here; 

With hearty joy proclaim this glad time of the 
year! 

The robins join our songs from every bush and 
tree; 

It’s springtime everywhere we look—a blossom 
jubilee! 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


il help lo keep the schoolroom neat. 


CI walk when in the hall. 
I'll show my classmates courtesy, 


And be polite to all! 


I'll try to win by playing hard. 
I'll always do my share. 


Ill practice sportsmanship each day, 


And promise to play fair. 


I'll do my part at home each day. 
I'll keep my clothing neat. 

I'll run an errand when I’m asked 
On very willing feet. 


I'll do my part to make our home 
A pleasant place to be; 


I'll mow the grass and make our yard 


A lovely place to see! 


FOR MOTHER'S DAY 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I love my mother very much, 
And so for Mother’s Day 
I’m going to try to show it in 

A very special way— 

By being helpful as can be, 
And very thoughtful, too. 
I’m sure she'll know I love her. 
Why don’t you try it, too? 


BUYING BALLOONS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Here comes the man 
Who sells balloons. 
Some are as big 
And round as moons. 


Red and yellow, 

And green and blue, 
Purple, orange, 

And silver, too. 


Get your pennies; 
We'll each buy one. 
I'll take the red. 
Oh! it’s such fun! 


Blue and yellow 
And silver moons. 
Here comes the man 


Who sells balloons. 








MILLERS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The millers grind 
Our wheat for bread, 
So hungry people 
May be fed. 
My teeth are millers, 
All in white, 
Thirty-two, 
Both strong and bright. 


They grind up corn 
As well as wheat, 
And everything 
I have to eat. 
‘They grind my bread, 
And all the rest, 
So it is easy 
To digest! 


WHEN YOU GATHER POSIES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


When you gather posies 
In the woodland wild, 
Do not be a thoughtless 
Or a wasteful child. 
Pick a few for beauty, 
But only what you need. 
Leave the others growing 
To make flower seed. 


MAY DAY 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


The birds are singing cheerily 
Atop the budding trees, 

And there is joyous fragrance in 
The whisper of the breeze. 

The world is sweet and sunny, like 
Some lovely, huge bouquet, 

And every heart is singing, for 


It is the first of May! 


MOTHER'S DAY 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I'd like to buy Mother 
Some perfume. 

I'd like to buy Mother 
A ring, 

But I am too small 

To have money, 

And so I can’t BUY her 
A thing. 


But Mother once told me 
She’s happy 

Just seeing me laughing 
And gay— 

So I'll be especially merry 
When Mother’s Day 
Comes, 

In May. 
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GOING FOR A DRINK 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When going to the fountain, 
Here’s something you should learn: 
Just be patient! Stand in line! 
Always wait your turn! 


Remember that the others there 
Would like some water, too, 

So just stand very quietly 

Until it’s time for you. 


MAY IS A MERRY MAIDEN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


May is a merry maiden 
With lightly tripping toes; 
Blossoms spring up in beauty 
Wherever she gaily goes. 


And May, this merry maiden, 
Has caught our hearts in nets 
Woven out of buttercups, 
Fern fronds, and violets. 


SPRING GARDEN 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


The small brown bulbs I planted 
Beside our garden wall 

Now bloom, like Cinderellas, 
All ready for the ball. 


In silken gowns attired, 
As pretty as you please, 
Coquettishly they curtsy 
To every princely breeze. 


A VERY SPECIAL DAY 


MABEL F. HILL 


I can’t begin to tell you 
The things I want to say, 
Although I'd like to welcome 
Each one of you today. 


You see, this program really 
Is not like any others. 

It is a day we celebrate 
Especially for mothers. 


BULBS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Electric bulbs 

Give lots of light 
When everything 

Is dark at night, 

But flower bulbs 

Make flowers grow. 
They’re very different, 
As you know. 
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STORMY DAYS 


HELEN C. SHOEMAKE 


Sometimes I stay inside and play 

When it’s a rainy winter day. 

[ make believe I run a train 

That puffs like this through storm and rain— 
Puff, puff, puff, puff! 


[ am the big strong engineer 
Who blows the whistle that you hear. 
It says “I’m coming! Clear the way.” 
Listen what it has to say- 

Whew, whew, whew, whew! 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


When in doubt what you should do, 
Never let that trouble you. 

Do the kind thing. Every test 
Reveals that it is truly best. 


When in doubt what should be said, 
Don’t let that disturb your head. 
Say the kind thing. Don’t forget it. 
Then you know you'll not regret it. 


JUST A PENNY 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


I had but a penny— 

It looked very small; 

Not much could I buy with it, 
Not much at all. 

I looked and I wondered, 

I planned and I thought— 
What could be done with it? 
What could be bought? 


The storekeeper asked me, 
“Would you like to know 
Something you could do 

So your penny would grow?” 
| knew ’twas not planting 
The penny itself. 

Then the storekeeper took 

A few seeds from his shelf. 


“Plant these and then bring me 
‘The pumpkins to sell. 

Your penny will grow,” he said, 
“That I know well.” 

A dozen fine fruits 

On the vines did appear, 

And my penny grew up 

To a dollar that year! 


COURTESY’S REWARD 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


NINA WILLIS WALTER 


Teacher of English and Social Studies, 
Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


(Mr. Jones sits behind his desk. Miss Smith 
sits at one side, read y lo take notes.) 

Mk. JONES—Did you put the advertisement 
in the paper for an office boy, Miss Smith? 

Miss SMirH—Yes, Mr. Jones. There is also a 
sign in the window that says: “Boy Wanted.” 

MR. JONES—That job won’t be open long, 
(Knock at the door.) 
be an applicant now. 

(Miss Smith opens the door. Tom and Bill 
walk past her up to the desk. Joe is last. He 
closes the door, nods pleasantly to Miss Smith, 
and advances to the desk.) 

MR. JONES—Good morning, boys. 

TOM—Hi! 

BiLt—Mornin’, 


I imagine. That must 


jor-—Good morning, Mr. Jones. 

MRK. JONES—I suppose you've all come for 
the job. 

TOM—Yeah. 

BiLt—You bet. 

yor—Yes, sir, we have. 

MR. JONES (fo Tom)—Have you had a job 
before? 

TOM—Nope. 

MR. JONES (fo Bill)—And you? 

piLt—No, I ain’t. 

MR. JONES (fo Joe)—How about you? 

yor—No, sir. 








CHARACTERS 


MR. JONES—A businessman. 
MISS SMITH—His secretary. 
TOM 
BILL | —Looking for a job. 
jor 


SETTING 
A modern business office. 
SUGGESTIONS 


This play will be even more effective if 
boys who are usually courteous are al- 
lowed to play the parts of Tom and Bill, 
while a boy who has had less training in 
the social graces has a chance to learn by 
acting the part of Joe. 




















MK. JONES—I suppose you brought letters of 
recommendation from your school. 

rom—Yep. (He fosses letter at Mr. Jones. 
It falls. Tom lets Mr. Jones pick it up.) 

bitt—Here’s mine. (T'osses it onto the desk.) 

(Joe waits until Mr. Jones has glanced at 
the other letters. Then he gives his letter 
to Mr. Jones. Just then Miss Smith drops her 
pencil, and Jog picks it up and gives it to her.) 

MR. JONES (0 Miss Smith)—I don’t need to 
read these letters. Politeness is its own recom- 
mendation. This young man (indicates Joc) 
gets the job. 

jor—Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

TOM AND BILL (walking out)—Aw, some 
people have all the luck! 
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STATION ANNOUNCER (Slepping to micro- 
phone)—This is Station USA, 
hear the musical gong it will be exactly time 


When you 


for the ———— school orchestra to play the first 
number on this afternoon’s television program. 
(fle sits down.) 

(Sound effect: musical gong.) 

(School orchestra, band, or rhythm band 
plays, or a phonograph record may be used.) 

STATION ANNOUNCER (s/epping lo micro- 
phone)—Ladies and gentlemen, what could 
be more appropriate for National Music Week 
than a program dedicated to our American 
music? And who is better qualified to con- 
duct such a program than our own Uncle Sam? 
Without further remark, I shall turn the pro- 


Jur American Music 


A MUSICAL RADIO PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MAURINE WAGNER 


Teacher in Departmental Grades, Wallace School, Hammond, Indiana 


gram over to him. Here he is. Uncle Sam! 
(Ste ps aside.) 

(Sound effect: applause.) 

UNCLE SAM (slepping to micropbone)— 
Good afternoon, radio audience. I am glad to 


be able to act as master of ceremonies on this 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


STATION ANNOUNCER—Wears conven 
tional business suit. 

UNCLE SAM—Wears typical attire. 

INDIAN MAID—Wears a dress of fringed 
tan cambric, bright-colored beads, moc- 
casins, and a headband with a bright 
feather. 

PILGRIM GIkt—Wears a long full-skirted 
dress of gray cambric with a_ white 
apron, fichu, and cap. 

COLONIAL TWINS—A_ girl and a_ boy 
dressed in the style of George and 
Martha White 
cotton wigs may be worn. 


MISS LIpeERTY—Wears a 


W ashington’s time. 


white draped 
gown and a crown of gold foil. Cai 
ries an imitation torch and a keystone. 

PIONEER LAD—Wears buckskin trousers, 
flannel shirt, and coonskin cap. 

cowpoy—Wears boots, knickers, plaid 
shirt, and cowboy hat. 

NEGROLS 


faces, 





Girls and boys with blackened 

black 
wearing regular school clothes. 

STEPHEN FOSTER—Wears man’s costume 
of 1850—long tight-fitting trousers, 
knee-length coat, white waistcoat, and 
high silk hat. 

CIVIL, WAR Miss—Wears hoop-skirted cos 
tume of the Civil War Period. May 
wear a snood. 

FRIEND OF KEY—Wears knee breeches, 
black coat, white shirt, and cocked hat. 


gloves, and stockings, 


cHuorus—Any number of girls and boys. 
SPEECH CHtom—An number of 
light and deep voices. 


equal 


SETTING 


The stage should represent a broadcast 
ing studio. A microphone (real or imita- 
tion) is at center front. Chairs for the 
principal actors should be placed at right 
and left of microphone across front of 
stage. The Chorus and Speech Choir 
should be seated in rows across the back 
of the stage on bleachers or on platforms 
of graduated heights. They should stand 
to sing. The school orchestra might be on 
the stage or in the orchestra pit. If a 
band plays only one or two numbers, the 
members should be seated in the front 
rows of seats in the auditorium. An 
American flag should be hung across the 
back of the stage. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Scripts may be used for this program 
but better results will be had by rehears- 
ing without scripts and then allowing the 
characters to have the scripts to hold 
during the broadcast for effect. An old- 
fashioned reed organ may be used for ac- 
companying some of the songs, if one is 
available. The Chorus may recite the 
numbers assigned to the Speech Choir if 
two groups are not desirable. In a small 
school, the audience might act as the 
Chorus. Some parts could be doubled. 
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program. Compared to the music of Europear 
and Orientals, our American music is very new 
We shall start with the earliest examples «i 





musical expression and touch upon some of thi 
most outstanding groups and periods in ou 
short musical history. We shall first call « 
our Indian friends. 

(Indian dance is played on the piano.) 

INDIAN MAID (peeps very shyly around ci 
tains) —Did you call? 

UNCLE SAM—Why, here comes one litt 
Indian maid! Well, well, I had half expected 
to see a whole tribe of fierce warriors. Wher 
are the rest of your tribe? 

INDIAN MAID (sfepping to microphone)- 
Oh, they are right behind me, Uncle Sar! 
You will hear all of us presently. This 1s 
medicine song of the Cheyenne tribe. (5S 
takes her seat after each of her speeches.) 

(Chorus sings “Nai No-Otz.”) 

INDIAN MAID—This is the way we prayed t 
the Great Spirit when rain was needed. 

(Speech Choir recites “T he Rain Chant, 
using solo voices with unison responses.) 

INDIAN MAID—Often the Indian 
sang her papoose to sleep with a soft lullaby 


mother 


This one is a favorite. 

(Chorus sings “Indian Lullaby.” ) 

UNCLE SAM—The next scene in our study 0! 
American music is the Early Colonial Period. 
Miss Priscilla, here, is our representative of that 
early time. 

(Pilgrim Girl comes forward and makes 
curtsy to Uncle Sam. She takes his place at th 
microphone.) 

PILGRIM GIRL—The Puritans and Pilgrims i0- 
dulged in very little music. They were to 
busy tilling the soil. Some of the Pilgrim 
and Puritan, leaders would not allow music © 
be published or sung in (Continued on page 7°) 
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Around the Maypole 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Spring is here! The  sun’s gleam - ing bright. Ev-’ry lark has to sing, for a pip-er starts to play. Hearts and fect are 
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all fair - y light. We will dance in a ring on the first of May. O- ver, un-der, on we go, Give your part-ner a smil - ing glance. 


Twine the rib - bons, row on row, 
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P ror P 


Kecp - ing step toa May- pole dance. In, out, and point your toe; Make your bow as a bow should be. 


In, out, and round you go; Turn a - gain with a one, two, three. 





T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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CHARACTERS 


GENEVIEVE, about twelve years old 
ALETA, nine or ten 

ym, about thirteen 

DANNY, about eleven 

BETTY, age seven 

GORDON, about six 

MOTHER, a large girl 


SETTING 


Act 1.—The dining room of a farm 
home. The floor is littered with toys. 
It is after school on the Monday preced 
ing Mother’s Day. 

Act I1.—The table is set for breakfast. 
The room is tidy. 
Mother’s Day. 


It is the morning of 




















Acr I 
(Genevieve is reading. 
the dining table. 
dressing a doll.) 
GENEVIEVE (looking up from her book)— 
Aleta, do you realize what day next Sunday 
will be? 
ALETA (mumbling as she studies the multi- 
plication tables)—Six times eight equals forty- 
eight. 


Aleta is studying at 
Betty is sitting on the floor 


Six times nine equals—No-oooo! It’s 
just Sunday, I guess. 

GENEVIEVE (a little sharply)—No, it isn’t 
just Sunday. It’s Mother’s Day and it comes 
just once a year. I’ve been thinking and think- 
ing and I don’t know of a single thing that we 
can give Mother—for you know we haven't 
any extra money to spend for anything this 
year. 

ALETA (laying down her pencil)—Oh, there 
must be some money. Mother and Daddy al- 
ways have a little to give us for presents and 
things. Daddy will give us some. He gave us 
a quarter apiece last year. Don’t you remem- 
ber? He will give us some this year, I’m sure. 
Now, let’s see, what shall I buy for Mother? 
She needs a new cake pan and— 

GENEVIEVE—You needn't bother to figure 
out what you will do with that quarter, for 
you'll not be getting it. I heard Mother say 
there was no money left after Daddy bought 
the tractor. 

ALETA—That’s so. But Daddy says that it 
will help him so that he can make more money 
for us next year. 

GENEVIEVE—Yes. We all wanted Daddy to 
buy it because it will make his work easier, 
too. But, even so, I can’t bear to have Mother’s 
Day go by without gifts for Mother. Here 
come the boys. Maybe they will have some 
bright ideas! 

(Enter Jim and Danny, carrying willow 
branches.) 

ALETA—Where have you boys been? 

GENEVIEVE—And what are those switches 
for? 

jJiM—We've been down by the creek hunt- 
ing for willows to make whistles. See what 
dandies we found! I do like to whittle things. 

ALETA—Yes, we all know you do. Why 
don’t you make something some time? All I 
ever saw you make was shavings! 


(General laughter.) 
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jim—I could make something if I wanted 
to. Right now I’m going to make a whistle 
and when I get it made I'll blow it right in 
your ear. (Makes believe he has one and leans 
over to blow in her ear.) 

(Aleta dodges and puts her hands over her 
ears. The others laugh.) 

GENEVIEVE—Hush up, you two. We've got 
something serious to think about. Boys, we've 
been talking about Mother’s Day. It’s next 
Sunday and not one of us will have a gift for 
Mother. I hate to think how disappointed she’s 
going to be. 

DANNY—Yes, and I hate to think how dis- 
appointed she’s going to be when she comes 


Betty (standing up and letting the doll 
clothes drop from her lap)—That’s all right 
for you, but what can Gordon and I do? 
Nothing, that’s all! 

(Gordon enters and stands by the door lis. 
/ening.) 

DANNY—I can think of something Gordon 
could do. (He looks at Gordon.) If you'd 
carry in Mother’s wood all summer and not cry 
I’m sure she would think that was a wonderful 
How about it, little brother? 

GoRDON—Well, I guess I can. I'd like tw 
help Mother. I’m getting too big to cry like 
a baby anyway. (He picks up one of the wil- 
low switches and plays with it quietly.) 
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from town and finds this room all cluttered up 
with Betty’s playthings and no wood for the 
fire. Where’s Gordon? It’s his job to get the 
wood, but who wants to tell him? He cries 
every time he’s asked to do something. He’s 
getting too big for crying. 

GENEVIEVE—He certainly is, but at that he’s 
no worse than the rest of us. Every time 
Mother asks Aleta to set the table she grumbles, 
and Betty never picks up her playthings unless 
she is told. Mother is so good to us. I guess 
we never think of all the nice things she does. 
You younger children don’t know how many 
nights she sits up sewing after you have gone 
to bed and how she always gets up early on 
our birthdays to make us a beautiful birthday 
cake! 

jim—That gives me an idea! Mother doesn’t 
spend a lot of money on us; the nicest things 
that she gives us she makes. Why can’t we 
make something for her? I know she'd like 
it better than anything we could buy. 


aALura—Betty, if Gordon is going to do that, 
why don’t you promise to pick up your play- 
things every day for Mother? You know that 
will please her. 

BseTTY—All right, I will. I'll look for a big 
box right now. (Exits.) 

GENEVIEVE—There, we’ve done so well fig- 
uring out things for Betty and Gordon, now 
how about ourselves? What can we do? 

jim—I’ve been thinking over what Aleta 
said about my whittling. I know what I'm 
going to make for Mother and I know it will 
please her. I’ve often heard her wish for 4 
wren house to hang in the cherry tree. I'm 
going to make one. I’d better hurry for ! 
heard a wren yesterday. 

ALETA—Oh, Jim, that will be nice! 

DANNY—I know just what my gift % 
Mother will be and you will all share it this 
summer. You'll see it and admire it and even 
eat it. 


GORDON—What is it? (Continued on page 6?) 
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Harvesting the cotton crop demands many pickers, 
for a period of several weeks each year. Ewing Galloway 
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B NORTH, south, east, west—in every direction of the com- 

pass and to every climate, cotton has traveled. In the hot, 
steaming jungle the trader shows strips of cotton cloth to eager 
natives. Window curtains of gay-colored cotton shut out the 
gray Alaskan winter. The mountain climber wears an outer 
jacket of cotton as a windbreak. At the seashore a child plays 
in a cotton sun suit. The Arab wraps his cotton burnoose 
about him to keep out the heat and sand of the desert; and in 
the tropics the rainy season calls out cotton umbrellas for use 
in the daily downpour. Yes, cotton is used everywhere! 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B COTTON, rightly called king of the 

fibers, makes heavy demands on its sub- 
jects. To grow well and produce a good 
crop, the cotton plant must have rich soil, 
a long growing season, plenty of rain at the 
right time, sunshine and warm weather 
while it is growing, care and attention to 
keep away insects that injure the fiber, and 
a dry season for harvesting. After cotton 
is harvested it needs many machines to sep- 
arate the seeds from the fibers, to press the 
fibers (or lint) into bales, to spin them into 
thread, to dye the threads, and to weave 
the thread into cloth. Besides machines, 
cotton needs thousands of people to work 
in the fields, in the factories, on trains, and 
on ships. Cotton is indeed king in its de- 
mands, 

Its gifts, however, are numbered in the 
hundreds. We cannot go through a day 
without using cotton in many forms, The 
sheets and pillowcases on which we slept 
were made of cotton, the mattress was cov- 
ered with cotton, we washed with a cotton 
washcloth, used soap made from cotton- 
seed oil, dried with a cotton towel. We put 
on underwear, socks, a dress or a shirt, 
made of cotton. If we came to school in 
a bus or an automobile, we sat on cushions 
stuffed with cotton. A strong cotton fab- 
ric helped to make the tires. We read 
books bound in cotton cloth. At lunch 
we ate salad with a cottonseed-oil dressing. 
We had milk that came from cows that 
had been fed cottonseed meal. We had 
candy that was wrapped in transparent 
cellulose tissue. (Cellulose fiber comes from 
cotton as well as from wood.) We went to 
a theater where we saw a motion picture, 
printed on film in which cotton was used. 
We sat in seats covered with imitation 
leather, which was made from cotton. 


Objectives 


To give facts and information about 
planting, caring for, harvesting, and manu- 
facturing Products from cotton. 

2. To show how plants travel, following 
the explorer, conqueror, settler, and ex- 
perimenter. 

3. To show the importance of cotton in 
our daily life. 

4. To develop some realization of the 
great number of people involved in this 
one industry. 

§. To develop an appreciation of how 
inventions and machines in one industry 
have changed the life and environment of 
thousands of people. 

6. To develop an appreciation of what 
scientists and research workers have done 
and are doing with cotton to give mankind 
more comforts, 
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Possible Approaches 


. In the primary grades the approach 
a be a simple incident, such as the chil- 
dren’ S noticing new curtains or clothes Ss, or 
the teacher’s reading a story. 

2. In the middle and upper grades, the 
approach may be made by way of a news- 
paper clipping, a magazine article, a report 
of a new invention relating to cotton pro- 
duction, or a discussion of plastics made 
from cotton cellulose. 


Procedure 


This unit is so arranged that the middle 
grades should study the material prepared 
for the primary grades, as well as their own, 
and the upper grades should use the mate- 
rial planned for the primary and middle 
grades in addition to their own. 

No matter whether the approach is care- 
fully planned by the teacher or is sponta- 
neous and unplanned, let the children share 
in gathering illustrative and pictorial ma- 
terial. If there are letters to write request- 
ing material, let the children share in the 
experience. In the middle and upper grades, 
use the request letter as a class problem. 
Have the children send for circulars and 
pamphlets. (However, only one letter 
from the group should be sent to each ad- 
dress.) Show the children how to find 
material in the library, and how to use ref- 
erence books. Knowing where to look for 
material, where to send, and how, is as im- 
portant as having the information itself. 

In planning a unit, determine first what 
ideas and information the children are to 
acquire. For example, in the primary 
grades, the teacher may want the children 
to know the following facts about cotton: 

How cotton develops, 

2. How the farmer cares 

3. How it is picked. 

4. Where it goes when it leaves the field. 

§. How it is cleaned, spun into thread, 
woven into cloth, and made into clothes. 

The teacher begins by choosing pictures 
and material that will help her to explain 
each step. If she can find interesting read- 
ing material at the children’s level, she reads 
it to them. If there is something the chil- 
dren can do or experience, that, too, is used. 
The effort is toward giving the children 
new ideas, new information, and a back- 
ground for further reading and under- 
standing. Care and judgment should be 
exercised in giving opportunity for various 
forms of expression. Too often teachers 
rely entirely on written work. If the chil- 
dren are interested there will also be ques- 
tions, comments, and dramatizations. 


for it. 
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COTTON FROM 
Field to Bale 





The cotton plant 
at the left shows 
the leaves and the 
ripe bolls. Note 
the fibers of the 
single bolls above. 


The bags of cotton 
are weighed to de 
termine the wages 
paid to the pickers. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


After the cotton is weighed, it is dumped 
into wagons and hauled to the ginnery. 
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Huge pipes through which cotton is conveyed by 
suction are part of modern cotton gins. Kwing Galloway 
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After the seeds have been removed by the gin, 
the cotton fiber is compressed into huge bales. 


Courtesy, US Deparime nt of Agriculture 
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The bales are stored in warehouses (left). Cottonseed is 
bagged at the ginnery (above) to sell or use for planting. 
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GROWING COTTON AND MANUFACTURING CLOTH 
For Primary Grades 


PETER’S SURPRISE 


@ “GUESS what I have in my bag,” said 

Peter one morning as he came into the 
second-grade room. He held up a brown 
paper bag and shook it gently. Something 
inside rustled. 

“It’s white,” he said, “and it came from 
my uncle in Texas.” 

“Te’s a rabbit,” said one of the children, 
but it was not a rabbit. 

They guessed and guessed but no one 
could guess what it was. 

Peter opened the bag and carefully drew 
out a round ball of cotton on a stem. 

“Te’s a cotton boll,” said the teacher. 
“That is the way cotton grows.” 

The children felt of the boll. 

“Te’s so soft,” said one. 

“Tt’s soft outside but there are little hard 
lumps inside,” said another. 

“Those are the seeds,” explained the 
teacher. “Be careful, for there are some 
sharp points just below the boll.” 

She explained how the cotton is enclosed 
in a pod just as milkweed is. In the fall 
the pod bursts open and the cotton fluffs 
out. The pod dries and becomes hard and 
brown. The little points become sharp. 

“Peter, if you were a cotton picker in 
Texas, you would go out in the morning 
with a long bag hung from your shoulder. 
As you went down the rows of cotton 
plants, you would pick the cotton by twist- 
ing it out of the dried pod, just so.” She 
showed him how. 

Peter twisted the cotton out of the dried 
pod while another child held the stem. 

“Let us take the seeds out,” he said. The 
children helped to separate the seeds from 
the cotton. 

“The cotton holds to the seed so tight- 
ly,” said one of the children. 

“It is hard to get all of it off,” said an- 
other. It was hard to get all of the cotton 
off the seeds. They picked and pulled. 
Finally, there was a pile of cotton and a 
small pile of seeds. 

“Jane, your dress is made of cotton and 
so are Peter’s shirt and stockings,” said the 
teacher. “The bath towel and washcloth 
you used this morning are made of cotton, 
too. Once upon a time they were cotton 
just like this. If we pull the cotton apart, 
we see the tiny fibers. They are twisted to 
make thread.” 

“How big is a cotton plant?” asked one 
of the children. 

“Would these seeds grow?” 

“‘Jane’s dress is blue. Is there blue cot- 
ton?” 

“There are many things to tell about 
cotton,” the teacher said. 

Here are some of the things she told. 
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HOW COTTON GROWS 


@ WE CAN plant the seeds that are sepa- 

rated from the cotton fiber. We will 
have to get good black soil to put them in. 
As the plant grows, we will have to water 
itoften. It will grow best if it has a warm, 
sunny place. Soon the little plant will push 
its way up through the soil. It will unfold 
and there will be two pretty leaves. 

In the South, in the spring, the cotton 
farmer plants his seeds in long rows. The 
warm sun and the rain help the plants to 
grow. After several weeks, men come with 
hoes. They chop out some of the plants so 
that the stronger ones may have more room. 
They chop out the weeds at the same time. 
The plants grow and grow. After several 
weeks more, they look like small bushes. 

In July the cotton plant blossoms. The 
blossoms, at first creamy white, change to 
deep pink. Think how beautiful a field of 
cotton looks in blossomtime! Soon the pet- 
als drop off and the green pod appears. 
The pod swells. Cotton and seeds form in- 
side. After a while, the pod turns brown 
and bursts open. The fluffy cotton pushes 
its way into the sunshine. The brown pod 
dries and shrivels so that only the cotton 
can be seen. 

In the fall, the cotton planter says, “It is 
time to pick the cotton. I must hire many 
cotton pickers because my crop is good.” 

Early in the morning the pickers set out. 
Many Negroes, men, women, and children, 
work in the fields in cotton-picking time. 
Each one has a bag with a strap across the 
top. The strap goes over the shoulder. 
Some bags are so long that they drag on 
the ground behind the picker. It is easier to 
drag the heavy bag along than to carry it. 

The picker stoops over a low plant, 
twists the cotton out of the ripe pods, 
drops it into the bag, and drags the bag to 
the next plant. All day long he does the 
same thing, over and over again. The sun 
shines hot; fingers and back ache. 

When the bag is full, it is taken to the 
weighing place, weighed, and emptied in- 
to a wagon. Each picker is paid for the 
number of pounds of cotton he picks. 

Not all the cotton is ready to be picked 
at one time. There are green bolls as well 
as ripe ones on the plants. In a short time 
the field must be picked again. In Texas, 
where Peter’s cotton came from, picking 
begins in August, but there are some places 
in the South where picking is begun later 
and is not finished until Thanksgiving. 

The cotton planter is happy if he has 
sunny weather at picking time. If heavy 
rains come, the cotton gets wet and soggy. 
Then it is heavy to carry, and it must be 
dried out or it will be damaged. 





MAKING COTTON INTO CLOTH 


@ “CLIMB up on the wagon, children,” 
says the cotton planter. “You may 
ride with the cotton to the ginnery.” 
The gin is the machine that separates the 
cotton seed from the cotton. Long ago, 
people had to pick the cotton from the seed 
by hand. It was slow, hard work. Not 
much cotton could be separated from the 
seed at a time. Finally, man invented , 
machine to do this work. It is called , 
cotton gin. 

After going through the gin, the cotton 
is pressed into bales. Coarse brown cloth js 
put around the outside. Iron bands hold 
the bale together. Cotton takes less room 
when it is pressed into a bale. The bales 
weigh about five hundred pounds. 

Off on trucks, trains, river boats, and 
ocean ships the bales go. Where are they 
going? They are being taken to the fac- 
tories where the cotton is made into cloth. 

At the factories the bales are opened and 
the cotton is put into machines. The ma- 
chines have spikes on rollers. They tear 
the cotton apart. They remove the dirt, 
leaves, and trash. Rollers with fine wire 
teeth then straighten the fibers, somewhat 
as a hairbrush straightens your hair. 

When the cotton has been washed and 
combed, a machine forms it into a soft, un- 
twisted cord. Another machine twists the 
cord to make thread. This is called spin- 
ning. Once, all spinning was done by 
hand. 

After the thread has been spun, it 1s 
woven into cloth in big weaving machines. 
If we take a piece of cotton cloth and pull 
the threads from it we can see how it is 
woven. Some cotton cloth is fine, some 
coarse, 

Cotton is naturally white in color unless 
it becomes dirty or stained by leaves, trash, 
or rain. To make it pure white, however, 
it must be bleached. ‘To make cotton a 
color, it must be dyed. Sometimes the 
thread is dyed before it is woven into cloth. 
Cloth with a plaid or a checked design is 
usually made of dyed thread. 

Sometimes the cloth is dyed affer it 1s 
woven. Overalls are made from cotton 
cloth that has been dyed. 

Sometjmes color is printed on the cloth 
by machines. Look at the underside of a 
piece of colored cotton cloth that has a de- 
sign. If both sides are the same, the thread 
was dyed before it was woven. If one side 
has more color, it was printed. 

Not all cloth is woven. Some is knitted. 
Cotton stockings are knitted. There are 
machines to knit as well as weave. 

Now the cloth is ready to be made into 
clothes. Perhaps your mother buys cloth 
at the store, gets a pattern, and sews your 
clothes. Perhaps she buys your clothes al- 
ready made. If she does, they are probably 
made in a factory where one person cuts 
the cloth, another sews it, and another puts 
on the trimming. When the garment 5 
finished it is sent to a store. 
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After the baled cotton has been broken up. The cotton is carded, drawn out into a loose 
a machine removes seeds, dirt, and leaves strand, and wound spirally into a tall can. 


(Makine, 


The long lanes of whirling spindles Hanks of thread, tied together, are 
can spin great quantities of thread. boiled and bleached before dyeing. 


Courtesy, U.S. Agricultural Marketing Services 
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New cloth is carefully inspected (above) under strong light. 
The final step is making the cloth into useful articles (right). 
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Modern machines for 
weaving need but little 
supervision. One of 
the workers often op- 
erates several looms. 


Many strands are combined and drawn out 
repeatedly to ensure evenness of thread. 


COTTON CLOTH 
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SOURCES AND USES OF COTTON 


For Middle Grades 


WHERE THE COTTON PLANT CAME FROM 


@ SEEDS travel with the help of wind, 

water, animals, and man. Some seeds 
have traveled with explorers across seas 
and oceans, mountains and deserts. They 
have followed the conqueror, going with 
colonists and soldiers into conquered lands. 
Pioneers have carried them carefully until 
they reached their new homes. Men have 
searched the far corners of the earth for 
plants suited to a certain environment and 
have brought them halfway around the 
world to grow in other lands. Cotton is 
one of the plants whose seeds have traveled 
with the explorer, the conqueror, the pio- 
neer, and the plant hunter. 

Where was cotton first grown and used? 
Records show that the Hindus in India were 
growing and using it as early as 1500 B.c. 
When Alexander the Great conquered lands 
in the East, some explorers who went with 
him to India brought back with them 
strange white “wool” that grew on plants. 
They found that it was good material to 
use to pad their clothing and to stuff their 
saddles, They brought back news, too, of 
fine.cloth made from it. 

Later, Arab traders brought cotton from 
India to offer in trade to other peoples. For 
hundreds of years thereafter this trade con- 
tinued. It was the Arabs who gave it the 
name we know it by. The word cotton 
comes from an Arabic word, gu/un. When 
the Arabs, or Moslems, conquered all of 
northern Africa, Sicily, and Spain, they 
took with them seeds and plants from lands 
in the East. They planted cotton, which 
grew well in the warm climate. In the 
meantime cotton had also traveled into Italy 
and Egypt, and to China. 

Columbus found cotton growing on the 
islands in the West Indies in 1492. Since 
he knew that cotton grew in India, he be- 
lieved he had reached that country. Cotton 
was also found growing in Mexico and 
Peru. During the conquest of Mexico, 
Cortes had his men protect themselves 
against enemy arrows by padding their 
clothing with layers of cotton. Today, the 
Cotton Belt covers the entire southeastern 
part of the United States. 
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VARIETIES OF COTTON 


M@ THERE are several varieties of cotton. 

The finest kind is one which has beau- 
tiful silky fibers about two inches long. It 
is called sea-island cotton and is used in 
making fine sewing thread, fine cloth, and 
laces. It got its name from the Sea Islands 
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along the coast of South Carolina. Due to 
the ravages of the boll weevil it was almost 
wiped out. Raising this variety takes so 
much attention that a great amount of it 
cannot be produced. 

Next in quality comes Egyptian cotton. 
Cotton stockings are made of it. It is also 
used for the lining of automobile tires. 
The fibers are about one and a half inches 
in length and are used where a strong 
thread is needed. This variety grew in the 
hot, dry, but fertile regions along the Nile, 
where it could be irrigated. Some men 
thought that Egyptian cotton would grow 
in the hot, dry, fertile regions of the United 
States if irrigation provided the moisture. 
So they brought seeds from Egypt, planted 
them in Arizona, and found that they grew 
very well. Then the experiment was tried in 
the Imperial Valley in California and there, 
too, Egyptian cotton grew well. Plant ex- 
perimenters have worked to improve the 
plants until the American-Egyptian cotton 
is better than the Egyptian cotton. 

The kind of cotton that is most com- 
monly grown is the upland short-staple. 
Short staple means short fiber. Sea-island 
is a long-staple cotton; it has long fibers. 
The fiber of upland short-staple is only 
about an inch in length. It is easy to grow, 
however, and it produces a big crop. Men 
have experimented with it and have pro- 
duced several varieties. Seeds of this Amer- 
ican cotton have been taken to India, where 
it is being grown successfully. 
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USES OF COTTON FIBER 


@ THERE is no fiber that has so many 
uses as cotton. At home, in school, in 
stores and shops, in automobiles and busses, 
in trains, ships, and airplanes, in motion- 
picture theaters, in hospitals, in libraries, 
on farms, and in factories, cotton is used. 

Cotton felt fills your mattress; cotton 
ticking covers it and your pillow. Sheets 
and pillowcases are made of cotton. Chintz 
and cretonne are cotton cloth used for 
draperies. Cotton towels and washcloths 
are in daily use. Dresses are made of calico, 
crepe, gingham, muslin, and percale—all 
cotton weaves. Suits are made of cordu- 
roy; overalls are made of denim; under- 
wear, stockings, and some sweaters are knit 
of cotton. 

It is not surprising to find cloth made of 
cotton, but it may surprise you to find that 
varnishes, artificial leather, plastic drinking 
tumblers, photographic film, and transpar- 
ent cellulose tissue are made from cotton. 
So, perhaps, are your comb and the handle 
of your toothbrush. 





In the stores, there are cotton bags fo, 
sugar, flour, and cement. Some package; 
for fruits and vegetables are made of cot. 
ton. The cord tied around packages js of 
cotton. Cotton is used to make heayy 
twine and rope. Tires are made of strong 
cotton fabric, mixed with rubber. The 
upholstery of many automobiles is of cot. 
ton. Cotton is used in the form of band. 
ages and absorbent cotton. Paper is often 
made from cotton rags, and many books 
have cotton covers. 
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COTTONSEED—ITS USES 


BM COTTONSEED has had an interest. 

ing history too. There was a time 
when the cotton farmer looked on the seed 
as a nuisance. He willingly gave it away 
to anyone who would take it. It is quite 
another story today. Cottonseed is now s 
valuable that men are trying to grow 3 
kind of cotton that has many seeds and 
very little fiber. 

Cottonseed was not a nuisance until Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin. After 
that invention, more cotton was produced 
and therefore there was more seed. The 
cotton farmer wanted only enough seed to 
plant the next year’s crop. There was 
much more than that. Great piles of seeds 
collected around the ginning places be- 
cause no one wanted them. They decayed 
and made an offensive odor. Sometimes 
they were emptied into streams, but the 
government stopped that. ‘Today the cot- 
ton farmer feels that he is giving away 
good money when he gives his cottonseed 
away. 

Some farmers discovered that seeds made 
good fertilizer if they were spread over the 
fields. They began hauling them back and 
using them to make their land richer. To- 
day very few farmers use the seed for this 
purpose. They have found a better use. 
They sell the seeds to seed-crushing mills. 

The products of these mills are linters, 
oil, meal, and hulls. When the seed goes 
into the mill, the fine,-short fibers that hold 
to the seeds are taken off. They are called 
linters and are used to make felt, wadding, 
absorbent cotton, photographic film, and 
artificial leather. 

The seed is crushed and the oil extracted 
from it. The oil is refined and vegetable 
shortenings are made from it. Salad oils 
and margarines are also made from the oil, 
and it is used in making soap, glycerin, and 
roofing tar. 

When the oil has been pressed from the 
seed, meal and hulls remain. The meal 1s 
pressed into cakes and sold to cattle raisers 
and milk producers. It is an excellent food 
for cows. It is also fed to horses, sheep, and 
poultry. Some of it is refined and used s 
flour. 

The hulls are used as cattle feed too. 
Hulls have also been used in making paper, 
and various household articles. 
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Cottonseed oil drips from the presses into a 
trough (left). On the other side of each press 
cottonseed cakes are removed and ground into 
meal (above). Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 
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Have you ever stopped to think how many of the 
things we use in our homes are made of cotton? 





Imagine what a vast number of cotton bolls was re- 
quired to make the canvas for this tent! = Hwing Galloway 





we, 


There is cottonseed meal in the feed that 
these beef steers are eating. Lwing Calloway 


PRODUCTS 


” 


Chintz is a printed cotton fabric 
which has long been a favorite. 


Tires are made from cotton fabric 
blended with a rubber compound. 
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PROBLEMS OF GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
For Upper Grades 


PROBLEMS SOLVED BY INVENTORS 


@ FOUR hundred years ago, cotton was 

scarcely used in Europe. Now it is 
used in thousands of ways. What brought 
about this change? The answer is machines, 
to spin the thread, to weave cloth, and to 
separate the seeds from the fibers. 

Before these machines were available, in- 
ventors studied and planned and worked to 
make their inventions usable. It is not any 
one man who invents a machine, but many 
men, some improving on the work of the 
inventors who preceded them, some adding 
a part or parts to increase the usefulness of 
a particular machine. Credit for invent- 
ing a machine is usually given to one man, 
but it simply means that he brought it to 
a point where it could be used. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, all spinning and weaving was done by 
hand in the homes. Most of the cloth made 
was of wool or linen. When England be- 
gan to get cotton from India and the West 
Indies and from her colonies in America, 
weavers learned to make cotton cloth too. 
It was in great demand. 

“Spin more thread,” cried the weavers. 
“We can weave more if you will spin 
more.” But the spinners, spinning by hand, 
could provide only a limited amount. 

The first spinning machine that came 
into wide use was invented by James 
Hargreaves (1764). It was called the spin- 
ning jenny. It had eight spindles and was 
run by hand. 

Richard Arkwright studied Hargreaves’ 
spinning machine. He improved on it, per- 
fected it (1769), and named his invention 
the water frame, because it ran by water 
power. It could not be operated in homes, 
so factories were built in which there were 
a number of spinning machines. 

Samuel Crompton worked for ten years 
to invent a machine that would spin finer 
threads. His machine had some of the fea- 
tures of Arkwright’s and some of those of 
Hargreaves’. It was neither a spinning 
jenny nor a water frame. It was some of 
both. It was called a spinning mule (1779). 

Another problem arose. The spinning 
machines provided more thread than could 
be woven by hand. Could a weaving 
machine be made? A clergyman named 
Edmund Cartwright heard about the need 
and decided he would try to invent a ma- 
chine to weave cloth. In 1785 he invented 
a machine that would throw the shuttle 
back and forth of itself and perform the 
other necessary operations. 

About 1781 the powerful giant, steam, 
was finally harnessed by James Watt. 
Thereupon it was used to operate spinning 
and weaving machines. But steam engines 
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could not be put in the homes, so large 
buildings were constructed where coal and 
water were available, and the steam-driven 
machines were installed in them. 

In 1789 there came to America a young 
man named Samuel Slater. Slater had 
worked in the cotton-spinning factories in 
England since he was a young boy. When 
he left England, he could not take draw- 
ings, models, or copies with him. When he 
arrived in America he set to work building 
a machine from memory. He made draw- 
ings of each piece as he remembered it and 
had each part constructed. Finally, the 
whole machine was fitted together and it 
worked successfully. A factory was built 
in Rhode Island. Soon there was a great 
demand for raw cotton. 

But only a small amount of cotton could 
be produced by each planter. Picking seeds 
from the fiber was a long, slow, laborious 
process and the planter could grow only as 
much cotton as his family, helpers, and 
slaves could separate from the seeds. The 
problem was to invent a machine that 
would separate the seeds from the cotton. 

A young man from Massachusetts named 
Eli Whitney went to teach in the South. 
On his way to his school he visited at a 
plantation where he learned of the need for 
a machine to separate cotton seeds from the 
fiber. Whitney set about constructing a 
machine. The first one was very simple, 
but it worked. It was called the cotton 
gin. Gin is the shortened word for engine. 

For a hundred years, the cotton crop 
increased. Cotton cloth became cheap. 
Countless yards of cloth were manufac- 
tured. Ships sailed from southern ports to 
New England and to England with thou- 
sands of bales of the precious fiber. New 
uses were found for it. It became a neces- 
sity in the daily life of rich and poor alike. 

Then came the boll weevil, an insect that 
could spoil a whole cotton crop. It spread 
from Mexico into Texas, From Texas it 
spread northward and eastward, destroying 
a large share of the cotton crop each year. 
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PROBLEMS MET BY 
SCIENTISTS AND RESEARCH WORKERS 


B WHAT could be done to save the cot- 
ton crop from the boll weevil? There 
were other insects that were causing dam- 
age too. The United States government 
and the various states set aside money to be 
used in solving these and other problems. 
Scientists went to work. Sprays were com- 
pounded to be used in spraying the plants. 
Powder was dusted on. The seeds were 
chemically treated before planting. 





It was found that cotton that ripene 
early was fairly safe from the weevil, y 
the scientists experimented with plants and 
produced a variety that ripened early 
They urged the farmers to plow the field; 
in the fall and to burn old stalks ang 
bushes where the insects could live through 
the winter. 

Today scientists are urging the cotton 
farmer to grow a better quality of cotton, 
The longer-fibered varieties require more 
work to produce. However, the crop need 
not be so large, because the quality of such 
cotton will command a better price and will 
therefore bring just as great a profit to the 
farmer. Leaders are being sent to teach 
and demonstrate improved ways of grow- 
ing cotton, not only to farmers but to the 
girls’ and boys’ clubs in the South. 
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SOME OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF 
COTTON’S PROGRESS 


@ IT MAY seem that the problems con- 

nected with cotton production have 
been solved, but this is not true. A great 
problem connected with the cotton harvest 
has been that of picking. It is the costliest 
operation of cotton growing. It requires 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
for only about forty days of the year. 
Where to get enough help for the harvest- 
ing time has always been a problem. Must 
the farmer keep enough workers all the 
year round to do his picking in harvest 
time? If not, what are the pickers to do 
for a living the other nine or ten months 
of the year? 

For many years men have been working 
to perfect a machine that will successfully 
pick the cotton. As a result of their ex- 
periments, three different cotton-picking 
machines have been developed. While these 
machines are practical, and are on the mar- 
ket, tney have not yet been perfected. 
Many farmers continue to prefer hand 
labor, because human pickers have never 
had any difficulty in picking the cotton 
whether it was long-staple or short-staple, 
whether the plants were tall or short, the 
leaves few or many, the cotton plentiful 
or scarce. The mechanical pickers increase 
the amount of trash gathered with the cot- 
ton. Sometimes a green stain is left on the 
cotton. 

There is a problem in the increased use 
of rayon. It is taking the place of cotton 
in many woven fabrics not only in the 
United States but also in Europe. Not s0 
much cotton has been exported since rayon 
began to be used widely. 

Paper, too, is beginning to replace cotton 
for such things as bags, towels, and twine. 
Jute, hemp, and flax are being used for 
twine, wrapping materials, and rugs. New 
ways of using cotton must be found. 

Many problems have been solved but 
there are also many left for you, the girls 
and boys now growing up, to solve. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Cotton Industry 
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It was Hargreaves’ 
spinning jenny that 
revolutionized the 
textile industry. 





Here is a view of 


one of the early i 


English factories. / Oe 
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Machines for printing patterns on cotton fabric 
gradually replaced hand methods. Beumann Archive Here we see one of the three types of cotton-picking machines in 
use today. Experimentation along this line is still going on 


Kuing Galloway 
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Eli Whitney's gin to separate seeds and fibers 
enabled cotton growers to increase production. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE UNIT 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


A Corron Dispiay 


Plan a cotton display. Have children 
bring pieces of all kinds of cotton cloth: 
gingham, calico, crepe, percale, muslin, 
cretonne, chintz, corduroy, denim, crash. 
Cut the pieces alike, mount them on con 
struction paper, and use them as a border 
above the blackboard. Under each piece, 
print the name of the cloth and tell whether 
the thread was dyed before weaving, wheth- 
er the cloth was woven and then dyed, 
or whether the cloth was printed. 


EXAMINE A Corron Bo.L! 


Refer to the Club Exchange in The 
Instructor for southern schools to which 
the pupils may write for information re- 
garding cotton growing. 

It may be possible to get a cotton boll. 
If one is secured, separate the lint from the 
seeds. Perhaps some wool cards for card 
ing the cotton may be available. If not, 
sbrush the fibers as straight as you can. 
Twist the fibers to make thread. 

Crack open a cotton seed. Lay the in- 
side part on a piece of paper and crush it. 
There will be an oily spot left on the paper 
and some gray meal that looks like dark 
flour. The oily spot is made by the oil in 
the seed. The gray meal is the substance 
that is fed to cattle. 

Make a chart showing the various parts 
of the cotton boll labeled correctly. 


WEAVING WITH COTTON STRANDS 


Cotton strands for weaving may be pur- 
chased from mail-order houses. They are 
a quarter of an inch or more in diameter 
and come in bright attractive colors. Use 
looms at least ten inches square. Thread 
the loom with the same material. It is an 
excellent medium for younger children to 
use, as its size makes it well suited to little 
fingers. Rugs or mats may be woven in 
this way, or attractive bags may be made 
by folding an oblong woven piece, sewing 
the sides together, and making a closing 
for the top. 


PRINTING ON CoTTron Fapsric 


Children may print their own designs in 
corners of white cotton handkerchiefs. Use 
corks of different sizes. To print the figure 
of a man, use a cork of one size for the 
head, another size for the body, and an- 
other size for arms and legs. Make a 
woman, a dog, a cat, or a rabbit. Use col- 
ored inks to moisten the printing pad. 
Press the cloth with a fairly hot iron as 
soon as the colors are dry. 
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DRAMATIZATIONS 


Work out a dramatization about King 
Cotton. The king claps his hands and calls, 
“Bring me all I need.” His subjects enter 
one at a time and The first 
one says, “O King, | bring you rich soil.” 
The second one says, “I bring you plenty 
of rainfall at the right time and many 
warm sunny days.” The third one: “I will 
drive away insects that injure your fibers.” 
(Other things that King Cotton needs are 
listed in the Overview. ) 

When all the gifts have been brought, 
the King says, “I have many gifts for you. 
You cannot go through a day without using 
cotton.” He claps his hands again and 
other children bring in actual articles made 
from cotton fiber or cottonseed. Each 
child names his gift and explains it. Signs 
or pictures may be used. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


AN Extiuprr of 


bow low. 


CorTrron PRopuUCTS 


Plan an exhibit of articles (other than 
cloth) made from cotton—artificial leath- 
er, transparent cellulose tissue, photograph- 
ic film, plastic drinking tumblers, paper, 
various foodstuffs, and so on. 


MAKING Maps 


On an outline map of the world, show 
with colored crayon the route of the cot- 
ton plant from India, where it was first 
grown, to Arabia, to Sicily, to Spain, and 
then to southeastern United States. Show 


the route of the Egyptian cotton seed from 
Egypt to Arizona and California. 

On outline maps show the places in the 
United States where cotton is grown. 





Bits of cotton fiber cling to the seeds after the 


ginning process, Courtesy, U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


A Timi 


Construct a time line to show when jm. 
portant events relating to cotton growing 
and manufacturing occurred. This is ong 
way of giving children some idea of th 
relationship of events and a time sequence. 
Draw a line down the center of a long strip 
of wrapping paper. Allow five inches fo; 
each hundred years, and mark off every fiyg 
inches on the line. Label the first mark 
700 b.c., the next 600 B.c., the next 500, 
and so on until the end of the year | 
is reached. Then begin with 100 ap, 
200 a.p., and so on, until the present year 
is reached. On this line, print the histor 
of the spread of cotton, using the informa. 
tion given in the material for middle and 
upper grades. Drawings, pictures, and 
small maps may be pasted on. 


LIN! 


PART OF A TIME LINE 


Columbus finds cotton in the West Indie’ 


1500 


Cortes finds cotton in Mexico 


England gets cotton from Mediterranean lands 


1600 


1700 
All cotton spun and woven by hand 


Spinning jenny invented 

Water frame invented 

Spinning mule invented 

Steam engine invented 

Weaving machine invented 

First weaving machine in America 
Whitney invents cotton gin 

1800 





A GrRapPHic CHART 


On a large piece of wrapping paper show 
the people who have helped to make pos- 
sible a dress or suit. Begin with the farmer, 
his wife, and two children who have a cot- 
ton farm in the South. Draw stick people 
to represent them, and below print “The 
Farmer and His Family.” Next make stick 
figures to represent the people hired by the 
farmer to pick his cotton. Label them in 
like manner. Next come the men at the 
gin. In your reading, find all those who 
help in cotton shipping, maufacturing, and 
selling. Draw stick figures to represent 
them all and label them according to the 
work they do. Paste a picture of a dress or 
suit in one corner of the chart and draw 
lines from each group of workers to the 
picture. Plan a name for this chart. 


A Corron PROGRAM 


Plan a program centering around cot- 
ton. Have children show and explain the 
maps, charts, collections, and drawings they 
have made. Sing songs such as “Dixie, 
“Old Black Joe,” “Darling Nelly Gray. 
Give a play written by the pupils. 
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STREET ADDRESSES 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


g IN A classroom that I visited in a small 

town where it was hard for the children to 
get the idea of a city block and the necessity 
for having house numbers on letters, I observed 
the following interesting activity in connection 
with a post-office unit. 

The desks were arranged in rows. Each row 
represented a city street, the children in the 
cow having selected the name for their street. 
[| noticed that the row on the north side of 
the room was North Street, and the one on the 
guth side was South Street. 

Each desk represented a house, the house 
number being written on tagboard and thumb- 
tacked to the side of the desk. The numbers in 
one row were 300, 301, 302, 303, and so on. 
In the next row the numbers were in the 400’s, 
and in the last row in the 500’s. 

The children wrote letters to one another. 
Besides the name of the addressee, cach en- 
velope had on it the number and name of the 
street, town, and state. 

The letters were mailed at the post office that 
the children had made in the room. 
during the day, the letters were sorted accord- 


Some time 


ing to street and house number, and delivered 
to the desks of the children. 


MELODIOUS CALLS 


ANNA E. SHORT 
8 TOCALL the children after a free period, 


or to gain their attention during a legit- 
imately noisy activity, I often use a chime tune 
of three or four tones on the piano. The me- 
lodic softness appeals to the children and the 
first note always achieves a silence that never 
occurs when they are called by a raucous voice 
or the clapping of hands. 
if only to see the surprised, expectant look and 
smile on the children’s faces. 

In lieu of a piano, a brass or a glass bell from 
the ten-cent store works very well. Even tap- 
ping on a fairly good grade of glass brings 
about a joyful acceptance of the inevitable call 
to regular duties. ‘There are many varicties of 
sounds that may be used. 


It is worth trying, 






OUR BANK 


GERTRUDE S. BROWN 
B IN OUR class, many children bring money 


to school for cafeteria lunches or other pur- 
poses. Since our school is located only a block 
from the shopping center of town, the children 
often do shopping errands or pay bills for 
parents after school. Having the money at 
school was a problem. It was liable to be lost 
or stolen. 

To avoid this difficulty we organized a room 
bank. Each morning the bank opens immedi- 
ately after the children come into the room. 
The pupils take their money to the bank, which 
is a table arranged as a counter, where each fills 
out duplicate deposit slips, which we printed 
ourselves on a little hand press. They could 
have been typed or mimeographed, but the 
printed slips seemed more realistic. On each 
deposit slip appear the words Name, Address, 
Date, and Amount of Money. One deposit 
slip and the money are placed in a box, which 
we call our “Bank Vault.” The other slip is 
filed at the teacher’s desk. 

At noon or after school, when money is to 
be withdrawn, cach child is given his deposit 
slip, which he takes to the bank to prove that 
he is entitled to withdraw a certain amount. 

The bank provides for the safekeeping of our 
money, removes the temptation of stealing it, 
eliminates the child’s worry about losing it, and 
stimulates interest in banking. 





To Club Contributors 


Please 
preparing 


@ THOUSANDS of teachers 

derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 


you have developed practical words. 


follow these 
manuscripts 
Help-One-Another ¢ lub. 


No article should exceed 300 


rules in 
for the 


side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper 8'2” x 11”, 
If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 


NN 





teaching or time-saving devices. 
We invite you to share your ex- 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An_ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 
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Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) * 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
INstRucTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 
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CLAY PLAQUES 


VIRGINIA BIGGERS 
M@ PARENTS of first-grade children are de- 


lighted with bronzed clay plaques on which 
their child’s handprint has been impressed. We 
find that individual differences are expressed in 
these interesting models. 

The following recipe will make two plaques. 

1 cup potter’s clay 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 scant cup water 

Mix the clay, flour, and water. Allow the 
mixture to stand for a day or two, or until it 
is ready for modeling. Stir occasionally. Roll 
out the clay smoothly and cut it with the top 
of a coffee can. The child imprints his hand 
on the clay while it is yet moist. ‘Two holes 
are made in the top of the plaque for hanging 
cords. (A pencil or nail will serve for punch- 
ing holes.) Initials are marked on the lower 
part of the plaque. 

Six children may work at the worktable at 
one time. When the plaques are dry, we bronze 
them with paint from the ten-cent store. These 
make fine Mother’s Day gifts and are lasting 
reminders of the first year at school. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION 


LLOYD HARGUS 


M AFTER using THe Instructor for the 
current month, I preserve it for future use 
by cutting out all material that I wish to keep. 
First I remove the front cover and paste the 
picture on a full sheet of construction paper 
of appropriate color. The study of the artist 
and picture is also pasted on a sheet and fas- 
tened to the picture with paper clips. The 
miniature pictures are cut out and placed in 
a small envelope. 

The Illustrated Unit of Work is taken out 
and bound as a separate unit. 

All the other articles are cut out and placed 
under different headings, such as: history, ge- 
ography, science, art, and so on. All of the 
pictures relating to different countries and 
other topics are placed in a folder of “miscel- 
laneous pictures,” and are used in studying 
different units as I need them. 

I have been using THE INstRucTor for the 
past thirteen years and-have a collection of 
material that is very valuable in my work. 
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A READING PROBLEM 


EDITH M. NELSON 


@ ONE of the major problems in the first 

grade is to cultivate smooth reading after 
a sight vocabulary has been attained. Children 
seem to call words rather than sentences or 
thought units when reading the easiest material; 
a bad habit. A 
method I use and have found very satisfactory 


and sometimes this becomes 
is the following. Once each week the class 
chooses a story which we have had and the 
children all work on it. The child who has the 
best preparation is allowed to go to the kinder 
garten and read his story aloud. 

This method gives the children a definite 
goal to work for, and gets excellent results, 
since the children in the class, who choose the 
person to read the story aloud, are very critical 
judges, By the end of the year the children 


have become fluent audience readers. 


FAVORITE SONGS 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
@ THE children like the following plan of 


choosing their favorite song. Each child is 
given a small piece of paper upon which he 
writes his own name and the name and number 
of his favorite song. These slips are folded and 
put into a box. During opening exercises or 
music class, someone draws a slip and makes the 
announcement of the song, giving the name of 
the one who chose it. We enjoy singing the 


song that is someone's favorite. 


A MAY DAY DECORATION 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


BM SEVERAL times during the year the chil- 

dren in my room present their mothers 
with simple, inexpensive gifts which they plan 
For a May Day gift, it 
was decided to transplant the petunias from 


and make in school. 


our window box to small flowerpots. The local 
florist showed the children how to reset the 
plants so that their roots would not be dam- 
aged. He also gave the children sample pack- 
ages of plant food to mix with the soil in the 
pot. (If plants are not available in the school- 
room, blooming plants in small pots, which can 
usually be bought for a very small sum, may 
be substituted. ) 

The flowerpots were covered with crepe pa 
per in various pastel shades and tied with a nar 
row band of crepe paper in a contrasting color. 
They were then placed in a circle on a table, 
and a candle (not lighted) was set in a candle- 
Different col- 


ored streamers were cut from crepe paper, and 


stick in the center of the table. 


an end of each one was attached to the top of 
the candle. The streamers were then twisted, 
and the other end of each one was pinned to 
the crepe-paper bands on the flowerpots. 
The children watered the plants each day, 
using a toy sprinkling can and being careful 
not to moisten the paper around the pots. 
This colorful May Day decoration made an 
attractive corner in the schoolroom for sev- 
eral days before May Day. Then the children 
proudly took the blooming, gaily decorated 


plants home to their mothers. 


A MEXICAN HACIENDA SCENE 


LUELLA A. CROSS 


@ ONE of the most interesting units we have 

ever worked out in our fifth grade was one 
on Mexico, which we managed to complete in 
time for our annual exhibit. 

One entire table was devoted to expressing 
the children’s idea of an hacienda. The result 
is shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The adobe houses and the fence surrounding 
the hacienda were made with salt and flour in 
equal parts, with enough water added to make 
it about the thickness of molding clay. The 
roof of the large house was made from corru- 
gated cardboard painted red. 


Another table contained the articles col- 
lected or made by the children. 

The children also depicted a Mexican market. 
Bright red peppers were hung at the entrance 
Vegetables of 
many kinds were made from the same material 


and underneath the awning. 


as that used in making the fence, and were col- 
ored with water-color paints. A woman doll, 
dressed in true Mexican style, was made from 
a clothespin, and placed in the market. 

Both pupils and the parents who visited the 
exhibit were pleased with the colorful and fes- 
tive art work of our Mexican unit. 
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A MOTHER'S DAY GIFT 


MABEL A. GREEN 





® AS THE date of Mother's Day approaches, 

queries of, “What can we make for our 
mothers?” can be heard in the classroom. This 
year, why not make old-fashioned clove apple 
such as our grandmothers used to hang in their 
closets or place in their dressers? 

Clove apples are simple to make, and the 
boys as well as the girls will enjoy working on 
them and trying to find attractive boxes in 
which to place them. A medium-sized apple, 
free from spots or bruises, a box of whole 
cloves, and a yard of narrow silk ribbon are 
the materials needed. 

Stick the sharp ends of the cloves into every 
bit of space on the apple, crowding them to- 
gether as closely as possible so that no part of 
the apple can be seen. When this is done, leave 
the clove apple for a week or more to dry. 
The spice preserves the apple, which will dry 
The delightful spice odor 
will last about a year. 

When the apple has dried sufficiently, criss- 
cross the ribbon around it and knot it at the 
top. The remainder of the ribbon is formed 


and shrink in size. 


into a loop and finished with a bow, which can 
be sewed or knotted so it will not untie. 

The clove apples make beautiful gifts when 
they are wrapped attractively in tissue paper 
and placed in square or round boxes, which can 
be purchased at any ten-cent store. 


SHARING BOOKS 


CORA E. HILL 

® THE children in the first grade enjoyed 

looking at the few books on the library 
table in the morning during their free period. 
Since we can keep the books borrowed from 
the school library only a short time, not all of 
the children have a chance to see them before 
they must be returned. 

So we decided that a good way to keep books 
on our table all of the time would be to ask 
each child possessing a nice book to bring it t 
school and lend it to the library table for two 
weeks. 

The children take pride in sharing their 
books, which everyone handles carefully. In 
this way, we keep a supply of good books on 
hand, supplemented by those which the teacher 
buys occasionally at the ten-cent store. 
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SEATWORK FOR FIRST GRADE 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


@ ABOVE my blackboard is a series of cards 

with pictures of animals and various ob- 
jects on them, and below each picture is print- 
ed the name. There are also squares of colored 
paper with the name of the color printed below 
each square. 

These cards suggested a plan for seatwork, 
which I have used very successfully in the first 
grade. I made enough simple cardboard pat- 
terns to correspond to the pictures on the cards, 
so that when doing seatwork each pupil could 
have a complete set in a separate envelope. 
Each pupil is given an envelope of patterns and 
a large sheet of paper. On the blackboard I 
print the word DRAW, and below: a yellow 
house, a green tree, a white duck, a brown dog, 
a black cat, and so on. Any word that the 
children do not recognize they can find on 
the cards above the blackboard. They find 
the right pattern, draw around it, color it as 
directed, and then print the name below as 
given in the list on the blackboard. The list, 
of course, is varied every day. 

This type of seatwork is instructive, and it 
helps the children to form the very important 
habit of following instructions. 


AN ANAGRAM SPELLDOWN 


ANNA McCLURE 


B IT IS a good idea for a class to spend one 

period a week spelling orally the words 
assigned for that week. When the usual rou- 
tine of spelling grows tiresome, I try some 
game of interest to spur the children on. 

One device I often resort to is the anagram 
method. I find the following suggestion adapt- 
able to any class. 

First have the children line up. This may be 
done by taking them alphabetically by their 
first or last names, or according to their abil- 
ities. Then from the week’s list of words, pro- 
nounce one word, such as drown, to the child 
at the head. (I usually consider the child at 
my extreme left as the head one.) ‘This child, 
instead of spelling the word drown, thinks of a 
word that begins with the same initial letter, 
such as done, and spells it. The next child spells 
a word beginning with r, the third child, one 
beginning with 0, and so on, until one word 
for every letter in drown has been spelled. 
When these words have been spelled, select an- 
other word from the spelling list and continue 
likewise. 

The children must know the “anagram” 
words in order to keep their respective places; 
otherwise the child failing to know the word 
given, or misspelling his own, loses his place to 
the child next at his left, who steps ahead if 
he spells the word correctly. If he, too, fails, 
the next child takes the place. 

At the close of the recitation, the children’s 
names are written in the order of their places 
earned, and the following week they line up 
accordingly, except that the one who earned 
the headmark goes to the foot of the class to 
start all over again. The headmarks earned 
by each pupil may be kept on a chart. 
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* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


These are the last Club Exchange notices 
to be published during the present school 
year. You may send a notice now for pub- 
lication during the coming school year, if 
you wish. To ensure the publication of 
your notice in an early fall issue, we must 
have it before May tenth. Use the address 
to which your mail should be sent after 
school begins in September. All notices 


Alabama.—My fifth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with pupils and teachers 
of other schools in the United States, and with English 
Address all correspondence to: 
Dothan, 


speaking pupils elsewhere. 
Mrs. Floyd Harris, Ardilla School, R.D. 3, 
Alabama. 

Georgia—My pupils wish to exchange letters and pic 
tures with pupils of all the states. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Elsie Owens, E. A. Ware School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Kansas.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters with schools 
in Canada and the United States and its possessions. 
Our school is near some old Indian camping grounds. 
Address: Miss Helen Hall, 112 South 31st Street, 
Parsons, Kansas. 


Maryland.—The pupils of my seventh grade would 
like to exchange letters, cards, and snapshots with pupils 
anywhere in the United States and its possessions. Our 
boys are building model airplanes. Address: Mrs. Mildred 
Balling, Rising Sun Elementary School, Rising Sun, 
Maryland. 


Michigan.—My sixth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, and snapshots with 
other pupils and teachers throughout the United States 
and its possessions, and Canada. We are located close 
enough to the Great Lakes to be able to tell many inter- 
esting facts about them. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Marguerite Witt, 405 West Main Street, Owosso 
Michigan. 


Minnesota-—My pupils, grades three, four, five, six, 
and eight, would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, and snapshots with pupils of other states, Alaska, 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Mexico. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Katherine Muggli, 
Le Center, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of our rural school, grades 
four * eight, and I would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and cards with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and its possessions. We live in central 
Minnesota, where there are many beautiful lakes. Ad- 
dress: Miss Cora King, District 12 and 22,. Osakis, 
Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one to eight, Rural School 
District 69, and I would like to exchange correspondence 
and pictures with other pupils and teachers in any part 
of the country. Letters from pupils and teachers in 
Nebraska would be appreciated also. Address all cor 
respondence to: Mrs. Jeanne Newman, R.D. 1, York, 


Nebraska. 


New Jersey—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils and | 
would like to exchange correspondence and scenic post 
cards with pupils in other states of our country, Alaska, 
Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, and Cuba. Our city has 
a Revolutionary War background. We are located just 
twenty-six minutes from the city of skyscrapers, New 
York. Address: Mrs. Mollie Reibel, School No. 16, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


New York.—My third-, sixth-, and eighth-grade 
pupils and I would like to exchange letters and scenic 
post cards with pupils and teachers in every state of the 


Union. We are preparing a unit of work on “Our 
Country.” Address: Miss Mabel Pish, R.D. 3, Oneonta, 
New York. 


North Dakota—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, and pictures with other schools. 
I teach a rural school of twelve pupils, grades one, two, 
three, four, and six. Address: Miss Elsie A. Brablec, 
Taylor, North Dakota. 


must be concerned chiefly with the ex- 
change of correspondence, and should be 
signed by teachers themselves. Address 
notices as follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 

We shall be glad to receive letters from 
our readers telling us of their experiences 
with correspondence that has been devel- 
oped through the Club Exchange. 


North Dakotax—My pupils, grades one, three, four, 
six, and eight, would like to exchange letters, snapshots, 
and post cards with pupils of any state in the United 
States. We live in a land noted for its beautiful sunsets 
and its rolling prairies. Address: Miss Augusta Solberg, 
Tuttle, North Dakota. 


Oregon.—The pupils of Bradbury School, grades one 
to seven, and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with other schools. The Columbia River is 
a part of our front yard. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Vieno Rantala, R.D. 2, Box 401, Clatskanic, 
Oregon. 


South Carolina—My fifth-grade pupils and I wish to 
exchange letters and pictures with pupils and teachers of 
other schools. Address all mail to: Mrs, Mabel B. 
Rivers, Four Mile School, Box 93, North Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota.—My pupils, grades two, six, seven, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters and scenic 
pictures with pupils of other schools in the United States 
and its possessions. We live in the foothills of the pic- 
turesque Black Hills of South Dakota. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Dorothy Alexander, Vale, South 
Dakota. 


Texas.—My pupils of Lone Star School, grades four, 
five, six, and seven, and I would like to exchange letters 
and cards with pupils of other states. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Ruby Johnson, Principal, Lone 
Star School, Cookville, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils and I desire to exchange letters and 
cards with pupils of elementary-grade schools in other 
states. Address: Mrs. Bell Dickerson, Box 352, Jasper, 
Texas. 


Texas.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils, my eighth- 
grade English class, and I would like to exchange letters, 
scenic post cards, and pictures with pupils and teachers 
of all the states of the Union, Canada, and Mexico. 
We live near the pine section of East Texas. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Mary Lou Pollard, R.D. 2, 
Quitman, Texas. 


Virginia.—My pupils are extremely interested in ¢x- 
changing letters with other sixth-grade pupils in the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada. We are in 
the historic section of Virginia, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, not far from the Shenandoah Valley. Address 
mail to: Miss Elizabeth Hudson, Box 135, Buena Vista, 
Virginia. 


Washington.—The sixth and seventh grades of our 
school would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other schools in other states. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Myrtle A. Garges, $28 South S8th Street, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils and I wish to exchange corre- 
spondence and snapshots with teachers and pupils of 
other states in the United States and its possessions. Ad- 
Miss Nora Condon, Briggs School, R.D. 4, Edgar, 
Wisconsin. 


d ress: 


Wisconsin.—Our school, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of all the other states 
in the United States. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Annabelle Kurtz, Cloverleaf School, Pulaski, Wis 
consin, 


Wyoming.—My pupils, seventh and eighth grades, 
would like to correspond with pupils in schools of the 
United States, Canada, and our possessions. We are 
located near an oil field, close to the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Address mail to: Miss Berniece Bostrom, 
Osage, Wyoming. 
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Seeing Ohio First 


THELMA R. GRAHAM 


Director of Weekday Religious Education, 
Fauquier County Schools, Warrenton, Virginia 


Honorable Mention, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ TOSE 


tax my vacation budget so severely that, 


America first and in detail would 


for the coming summer, [I am revising the 
familiar slogan to read, “See the home state 
Since 


first. a parental choice of residence 


makes the Buckeye State “it” in this game of 
sight-seeing, | am out to explore Ohio. 
The trip will be made with a twofold pur 


When 


talking about home territory, I want to stand 


pose. First, | am eager to kvow Ohio. 
on the terra firma of sure knowledge instead 
the shifting sands of un 
Second, | 


and 


of wavering on 


certainty. want a better basis for 


comparison judgment when fitting the 
Buckeye State into the broad scheme of the 
Union. It Old 


faithful, we two shall set out to achieve these 


Trusty, my coupé, remains 


aims, in so far as time and funds permit. 
As a background for the Ohio of today, | 


want a glimpse of her past—mounds that tell 


of Indian days and ways; 


(Continued on page 7/1) 





All the aspects of a great city are to be seen in 
Chicago, midwestern metropolis. Robert S. Mathews 


L. Bt. Read 
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Zhe GREAT LAKES 


Many-sided Chicago 
FRANCES BONGARTZ 


Teacher, Edwards School, Bennington 
District No. 8, Blackhawk County, Iowa 


Honorable Mention, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


BM THERE are several Chicagos that | remem 
One 
is the Chicago of tall buildings clustered against 


ber and that I should like to revisit. 


the sky, a blue-green lake in the foreground, its 
unruffled surface spreading like a huge canvas 
to the far horizon. 

It is always thrilling to think of that pic- 
ture, to stand once more in memory on the 
steps of the Field Museum and gaze at that 
wonder city, yet to be explored. 

It is interesting, loo, to try to recapture the 
moods of Lake Michigan, whose changes seem 
to me to affect the life of Chicago itself. 1 pic 
ture myself on a day in late summer when a 
wind swept city, its Michig n Boulevard close 
to the lake, 1s combating the stormy blasts. 
I struggle along the boulevard, glad to know 
the lake in this mood, so different from its 


appearance on my first visit. I find myself 


enjoying a Chicago that seems to withdraw 
from the lake shore. 


(Continued on page 6%) 
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Robert S. Mathen 


Above: 
Great Lakes cruise. 





Famous for quality are the perch caught in Tawas 
Bay, Lake Huron, on the east Michigan shoreline. 
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Above: Cincinnati 
Fountain Square. 
Niagara Falls is 


activity centers in 
Left: The appeal of 
perennially renewed. 


Bol Miles 


Ports of call are an attractive feature of a 


Left: Vincennes, Indiana, has a 


classically beautiful memorial to George Rogers Clark. 
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The Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas provide 
many a scene such as this White River view. 


Herbert Ceorg 


the South Dakota Bad Lands. Charles Reynet 





The Lincoln-Berry store and other buildings 
of New Salem, Illinois, have been restored. 





Deck games of various sorts offer diversion on a 
leisurely cruise of the Great Lakes. ‘Kubert S. Mathews 


Ippleton 








Its position on Lake Michigan gives Chicago 
a leading share in the commerce of the Lakes. 


Above: Lake boats bring grain to Buffalo’s 29 
huge elevators. Left: St. Paul, Minnesota, 
makes ample provision for golf enthusiasts. 
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One of Wisconsin’s parks, Interstate Park on 
the St. Croix River, joins a Minnesota park, 


The Peacetul Ozarks 


PAULINE M. CARL 


Assistant to Superintendent, 
Bourbon County Schools, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M WHY should | stay here, restless in the 


sweltering summer heat, amid cries of war 
and world crisis, when within easy reach is the 
peaceful haven of the Ozarks? 

From our little town, built upon the battle- 
field of another war, I shall drive leisurely away 
to the east where I shall see a new day dawn 
above the veiled, mist-shrouded bluffs. Below 
will stretch azure water where trees bend to the 
river's edge, dipping their fingers in the cool 
ripples. My previous trips to the Ozarks have 
been mere samplings, but this time I shall take 
six weeks for my own to idle away, to browse, 
and to enjoy the solitude of the hills. 

I shall take the Missouri side and follow the 
trail to Reeds Spring, the north gate to the 
White River country. Old Spanish Cave beck- 
ons with its romance and legends of hidden 
treasure and Rebecca’s Well; there will be a 
delightful drive along the beach to Rockaway 
and a cooling dip before dinner. But I must 
stay longer in historic Forsyth. 

I would not miss for worlds the exciting 
float trip to Cotter’s Ferry. Think of drifting 
for eight days down the river, anticipating new 
vistas of a beautiful wild country, camping at 
night on the gravel bars, and eating delicious 
fish fried over an open fire! 

Quaint Hollister, with its English-style inn, 


seems to have captured (Continued on page 74 





THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
for 1941 offers cash prizes having a 
total value of $200.00. The Contest 
closes June 10. Detailed information is 
given in an Announcement on page 74. 
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We Visited a Bleach, Dye, and Print Works 


GRACE KING EAGLES 


Teacher, Grades 5-8, Marcella School, Rockaway Township, Marcella, New Jersey 


Pd 


How many different shades of cloth can you see in your classroom? 
picture shows cotton cloth that is being dyed. 


® OUR class had just completed a 


most interesting study of cotton—- 
We had made 
cotton maps showing localities where 
We 


had discovered many interesting things 


its growth and its uses. 
the greatest amount was grown. 
when we studied the history of cotton, 
such as the fact that cotton 
tree wool by early people of 
I. Approa h, 

A member of our class who had re 
cently returned from a trip to Florida 
brought us a cotton plant and samples 
of the soil in the cotton belt. This 
stimulated a pupil to remark, “It seems 
odd that the cotton on this plant can 
be made into material such as this in 
my What is done to cloth to 
make it striped or flowery?” Luckily 
for us, we were but six miles from a 


was ¢ alled 


India. 


d ress. 


large bleach, dye, and print works, and 
several queries were made by the pupils 
as to whether or not we might obtain 
permission to visit the plant. 
WW. Teacher's objectives. 
A. To give the children a picture of 
cotton as a finished product. 
B. To instill in the pupils’ minds the 
realization that agriculture and in- 
dustry are closely related. 
C. To give an insight into the logi- 
cal arrangement of mechanical de 
vices in a factory. 
D. To encourage an appreciation of 
skill in various vocations. 
E. To develop an understanding of 
the near-by vicinity as a part of the 
industrial life of the nation, 
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Il. Preparing for the trip. 


A. 


Last year in our study of wool we 


visited a knitting mill. This trip was 
reviewed, since some of the products 
made there had contained cotton. 


B. 


As an I nglish correlation, letters 


were written to the superintendent, 
asking permission for the class to visit 
the mill. These letters were discussed 


as 


to form, conciseness, Courtcous 


wording, and so on. 


Cc. 


Pupils wrote questions that they 


wanted answered by observation or 


by direct questioning. 


also 


They 


listed the things they expected to 
see so that they might check them 


after returning from the trip. 


This 


was to serve as a review after they 
had had the experience of the trip. 
D. Plans for desirable conduct were 
made, so as not to confuse the pro- 
cedures within the plant. 


IV. The trip through the mill. 


We 


were conducted through the 


mill by a guide so that our trip might 
follow the progress of the cloth. 


A. 


Bleaching. 

1. The cloth comes to the mill in 
huge bolts known as gray goods. 
The company that sends it asks to 
have the material bleached, dyed, 
and then printed in a_ pattern 
which is included with the order 
for the goods. 

2. The gray goods is covered with 
burlap (to prevent tangling) and 
put into vast caldrons where it is 
Bleached by a chlorine preparation. 
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Dyeing. 

1. After it is bleached, the cloth 
passes through a series of steam 
rollers which complete the drying 
process. It loaded onto 
carts which take it to the dyeing 


is then 


room. 
2. It is again placed over a series 
of rollers which revolve about a 
dye trough. Back of the material 
to be dyed is a thick blotter cloth 
A tub 
of dye is brought from the mix 
ing department and is placed in 
front of the trough. The machine 
operator then ladles some of this 


which absorbs eXCeSs dye. 


preparation into the trough and 
If the cloth is 
to be entirely dyed, this process 


starts the roller s. 


is completed before the design is 
imprinted. The cloth 
its revolutions on the roller until 


continues 


it has picked up enough dye to 
show the desired shade. It is then 
dried and ready for stamping with 
the selected design. 

Printing. 

A copper sleeve, into which has 


been cut (by the mill designers) the 
design included in the original order, 
is slipped over the roller, the re- 
quired dye is put into the trough, 
and the material revolves about the 


sleev eC. 


As this continues, the cut 


design picks up the dye and stamps 
it onto the cloth again and again un- 
til it is the hue which was ordered. 
[rt is then dried. 

D. Final preparation of the cloth. 


After the cloth has been printed, 


it is thoroughly washed to remove 
any excess dye, and dried, starched, 
redried, pulled out by mechanical 
clips to the desired width, and care- 


fully inspected for defects. 


The 


cotton print is now finished and is 
rolled into bolts and stamped, ready 
to be shipped back to the plant 
from which the gray goods origin 
ally came. 
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V. Correlations and conclusions 9); 

tained, 
A. By checking the list made before 
our trip, we realized the complexity 
of machinery, its importance in our 
life, and some of the steps necessary 
in order to produce a 
printed cotton material, 
B. We again wrote to the superin 
tendent, thanking him for the ex 


cursion, 


piece ot 


C. Each pupil made contributions 

to a class discussion of the trip. 

1». Each one made his booklet ~ 

viewing the trip, and answering his 

individual questions asked before the 
excursion, 

Ek. We gained a complete picture of 

cotton from the seed to the finished 

(We had 
and jackets 
knitting mill.) 

FP. We decided to learn more abou 
near-by industries. 

Vi. Questions to summarize activity 
A. What is bleaching? What sub- 
stance is commonly used to bleac! 

Are there any other 

bleach preparations? (Science.) 

B. What constitutes a good dye’ 

How are the exact shades of dye r 

produced at different times? (Sc 


seen 


made 


sweater 
in th 


product, 


cotton 


materials? 


ence. ) 

C. Why is copper used when mak 
ing a metal design with which t 
print material? (Science.) 

the Industrial Revolu 
tion there were great changes in ou 
economic and industrial life. Prov 
this statement with the knowledg 
gained at the mill. (History.) 

E. In what ways do you believe thi 


D. During 


labor unions have changed or might 
change working conditions in fx 
(Social science. ) 

F. Desirable: working conditions a 
mean more money in the pocket 0! 
the owner. Is this statement true ¢ 
false? (This statement was used 2 
the subject of a debate by our class 


tories? 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 


been 


recognized as an important 


means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 


met by 
involving farms and factories, 


the interchange of goods 


re- 


tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to conduct more of these investiga- 
tions, we are devoting this depart- 
ment to descriptions of excursions to 
local industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users, First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 


ever before. 


Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community fe 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis: 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa 
tional objectives that you wished t 
attain, the questions that were aske¢ 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the 80 
cial values derived by your group o 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used # 
this department will be purchased # 
our regular rates and should be a¢ 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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TEETER totter, tee- 


ter totter! Down the 

hall comes Miss High 

Heels, with her hips 

out of balance, mak- 

ing her look twice as 

broad as she really is. 

Behind 

Miss Sports Clothes, 

in a pair of modish, good-looking shoes. There 

is room for her toes, and the heels are of com- 

fortable height; yet they have none of that 
made-for-nothing-but-service look. 

Miss Tiptoe grips the floor, trying desper- 
ately to keep her pumps on. (They have no 
support at the sides, and only a strap at the 
back.) Her eighth-grade girls approve of her 
stylish footwear, but by night Miss Tiptoe’s 
face is lined with weariness. 


her comes 


Shoes of the wrong kind put an unnecessary 
strain upon the teacher’s nerves, and may re- 
sult in fallen arches and other foot ailments, to 
say nothing of eventually affecting her gener- 
al health. 

Good shoes for dress wear and shabby ones 
for school indicate a lack of pride in one’s pro- 
fession. 

Pumps, and shoes with open toes, are neither 
comfortable nor appropriate for picnics or 
hikes, though you may have seen teachers who 
were trying to enjoy themselves under just such 
handicaps. 

House slippers aren’t bad when relaxing at 
night, but when your weight is on your feet, 
flat shoes should be worn only if recommended 
by an orthopedic specialist. 

What goes with shoes? That's right—stock- 
ings! Very sheer hose are out of place in a 
classroom. Stockings rolled below the knees 
just can’t be worn with short skirts. Ankle 
socks are incongruous, even when worn over 
silk stockings. Save them for sports wear, no 
matter if you do look as young as a high-school 
girl, 

Regular visits to the chiropodist may seem 
like an extravagance, but they pay dividends 
in the long run. Even if your face is your 
fortune, take care of your feet! 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1941 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 


THE teacher with personality and poise finds life truly interesting 
herself, and makes the world a pleasanter place for those around her. 


Small wonder that she is a success in her profession! She strives to 
overcome faults of dress or manner, and makes the most of her good 


points. We all have problems, but the majority of them can be solved. 
What special problem would you like to have discussed on this page? 
Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


JANET is fond of 
sports and plays many 
games fairly well. As 
a natural result, she 
never lacks 
When she 


teach in a new place, 


friends. 
Starts to 


it’s not long before 

she is in demand, at 
first for a fill-in, and then, as people come to 
know her, as one of a congenial group. It’s 
the more active sports that she really enjoys 
most—skiing and badminton, tennis and swim- 
ming. But she is adaptable; if spectator sports 
are the order of the day, she can sip lemon- 
ade under a big umbrella and look as happy 
as she does after a well-fought game on the 
courts. 

How about Joan, who “isn’t the athletic 
type’? Well, there’s a place in the sun for her, 
too. She thinks walking is part of a good time, 
and knows how to dress so that she can enjoy 
it. Roller skating is not beneath her dignity, 
and when bicycling came into vogue, she was 
persevering enough to learn. She likes to swim, 
too, though it doesn’t mean as much to her as 
it does to Janet. 

What's your favorite sport? Don’t say read- 
ing, or listening to the radio! After all, a 
teacher needs to exercise her muscles as well as 
her brain if she wants to be a normal human 
being; and she ought to have some contact with 
other adults during her leisure time. Remem- 
ber—there’s a sport for every taste. 


WHAT a bother and 
expense these trips to 
And 
yet—what a state we'd 
without 
think that 
almost every teacher 
I know have 


spent her last month's 


the dentist are! 


soon be in 
them. I 


must 


salary at the dentist’s, judging by the com- 
ments that I’ve overheard. And most of them 
are evidently trying to make up for lack of 
dental care in childhood by taking extra pre- 
cautions now. “Better late than never” seems 
to be their motto. 

Dental work has certainly changed in its em- 
phasis during the last generation. We used to 
go to the dentist to have him repair damage 
that had already occurred; but more and more 
we are expecting him to prevent trouble before 
it starts. Regular prophylaxis (which nowa- 
days involves much more than merely cleaning 
the crowns of the teeth) can do a great deal to 
avoid decay. 
dentists important: it 
makes the gums firm and healthy. 

Do you need a new toothbrush? If you have 
not had one within the last three months, you 
almost certainly do. The best of bristles will 
soften, you know. 


It also does something which 


consider even more 


Unless the dentifrice you are using was pre- 
scribed by your dentist, why not try a new one 
next time, just for fun? There’s nothing like 
bringing a little zest into a routine habit! 
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HAVE you some wwoublesome prebsone in teaching science? 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
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Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


If so, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


We are teaching a unit on birds in our 
fourth grade, Will you list the important 
meanings we should emphasize’? 


The following list is a minimum of 
the important meanings: 

Birds are especially fitted to live in 
the places where they are found, and 
to eat the kinds of food they eat. 

Most birds are helpful; a few are 
harmful. 

Birds are put in groups (families) 
according to certain characteristics. 

Many birds migrate. 

Birds are helpful because they de 
stroy weed seeds, insects, and harmful 
rodents. 


* 


Our pupils in the first four grades plant 
gardens. Will you suggest problems 
that teach the science of gardening? 


Since the children are having first- 
hand experience with growing plants, 
they should use these experiences to 
solve some science problems. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the possibilities. 

What kind of soil is best for grow- 
ing a garden? 

How is soil formed? 

What happens when a seed germi- 
nates? 

How do seeds obtain the necessary 
materials for growth? 

How do plants change as they grow? 


°. 


We are studying air in our sixth grade. 
Do you recommend making oxygen at 
this level? If so, how can we make it? 


If the pupils can have some experi- 
' ences with oxygen, they will more 
easily understand its properties. It is 
one thing to read that oxygen helps a 
fire to burn; it is quite another to see a 
glowing splint burst into a vigorous 
flame when it is thrust into a bottle of 
oxygen. When this phenomenon is 
observed, it is easy to see why keep- 
ing air from a fire extinguishes it. 
Oxygen can be prepared in small 
amounts by heating mercuric oxide in 


56 


a test tube. Larger quantities can be 
obtained by heating manganese dioxide 
and potassium chlorate in a test tube, 
and collecting the oxygen in a wide- 
mouthed bottle. Directions for mak- 
ing and collecting oxygen are presented 
in almost all general-science textbooks 
and in elementary chemistry texts. 
Many elementary schools, however, 
do not have the equipment necessary 
for making oxygen. In such a Case, 
teachers of general science are often 
willing to make oxygen in the high- 
school science room for the sixth-grade 
pupils. It is one way in which they 
can come in contact with pupils who 
may be taking the course in general 


science the following year. 
* 


We are trying to promote interest in sum- 
mer hobbies. How can we make this 
interest carry over into the summer? 


Children need careful guidance so 
that they do not select hobbies which 
are so difficult that they will lose in- 
terest in them. One way to avoid this 
is to help each child select something 
which he can do without much help. 
Let him begin work long enough be- 
fore school is dismissed to make sure 
that he understands how to proceed. 

Try to interest parents in helping 
children with their hobbies. ‘This may 
be done at a parent-teacher meeting or 
by sending a letter to the parents. 
Parents, scout leaders, and other inter- 
ested members of communities often 
assist with summer hobbies. The sys- 
tem of obtaining scout merit badges has 
sometimes been combined with hobbies 
instigated in schools. 

Some schools follow the policy of 
holding a hobby fair or a hobby as- 
sembly early in the school year. Each 
child who has done satisfactory work 
during the summer is urged to share 
his experiences with others at such a 
fair or assembly. This opportunity 
frequently motivates the children to 
do most interesting work. 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
longuege, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What are effective ways of teaching lan- 
guage and spelling? In what grade should 
I begin? 


From the first grade on, language 
and spelling should be taught in in 
tegration with other subjects. By the 
time the pupils are in the third grade, 
you can give a definite period occasion- 
ally to the explanation of a particular 
dithiculty. In the succeeding grades, 
the following practices are considered 
good, 
standards— 
a dozen or so cach year—should be set 
up for attainment, 


2. Language instruction is centered 


1. Definite cumulative 


about units of social experience so that 
the chief emphasis is on ideas. The 
details of form are secondary. 

3. The language activities for which 
training is given are those which actu- 
ally function in the everyday life of 
the family and community. 

4. There is a much more liberal use 
and a much more intelligent use of 
imitation as a factor in learning than 
ever before. 

5. The pupil is guided toward the 
goal of intelligent self-appraisal in the 
light of definite standards, 

The core curriculum in English has 
four aspects: (1) the real-life situa- 
tions that demand speaking and writ- 
ing, (2) the qualities desirable for 
effective and pleasing expression, (3) 
technicalities, and (4) items of correct 
usage. 

Experience in oral expression can be 
attained through conversation, discus- 
sion, storytelling, dramatization, in- 
structions, and explanations. 

Correct usage should be taught by 
incidental individual correction, imita- 
tion, consistent calling of attention to 
correct use, and by the maintenance of 
a correct-usage section in notebooks. 

Spelling should (1) help to clarify 
the meaning of words and to extend 
the vocabulary; (2) help the children 
to develop an effective technique of 
study; (3) make them conscious of in- 
accuracies in spelling; (4) make them 


self-dependent in recording — words, 
proofreading, and using a dictionary, 

The methods presented can be found 
described in detail in Directing Learn. 
ing in the Language Arts, by Mildred 
(published by the author, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; $.80). 


Dawson 


e 


What can a teacher of third grade do t 
help children increase their vocabularies? 
How can children help themselves? 


There are two basic steps for increas- 
ing vocabulary: (1) gain new ideas 
and (2) express yourself concerning 
them. New ideas may be gained ac- 
tively through excursions, demonstra- 
tions, experiments, construction and 
building, and other firsthand experi- 
Enriched and extended experi- 
ences may also be gained vicariously by 
looking at pictures, hearing others tell 
of their personal activities, reproducing 
stories heard or read, listening to the 
teacher or other pupils read orally, go- 
ing to movies, and listening to the 
radio. Interpreting simple statistical 
tables, maps, charts, and graphs may 
also contribute new ideas. 

However, secing and doing things, 
listening, and reading will not neces 
sarily make any additional vocabulary 
that is involved become the children’s 
own. They must mse new words to 
express their new ideas. When chil- 
dren converse, discuss, give reports, 
tell stories, plan and give plays, write 
letters, take notes and mike memo- 
randa, and give explanations, they 
utilize the vocabulary thet has been 
made meaningful. “Impression and 
expression” is the slogan fo: vocabulary 
building. 

Children may be given exercises that 
help to make them conscious of words 
as such. They may match synonyms 
or antonyms, select the right word in 
multiple-choice exercises, and match 
words with their simple definitions. 
However, such exercises are to be con- 
sidered supplementary, not basic. 


ences. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
« 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 


are found on pages 58, 59, and 60. 
2 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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COURAGE, QUICK THINKING, self-reliance and strong 
muscles—all are developed by competitive sports. 
But the harder the sport, the more food-energy is 
required . . . Bread helps supply sustained food-energy 
needed for endurance straight through the game. 


TO THE GIRL who longs for leadership — in 
Sports, in school, in social life—bread at every 
meal helps to supply food-energy needed for 
daily tasks and hours of fun. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakegs bread, made with milk, co 

tains —in alm@€ideal proportions —both muscle- 
building food ané 
valuable minerals, including calcium and phos- 


phorus... and 1s nearly 100% digestible. 







energy food .. . contributes 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 





MORE PLANES, AND MORE TRAINED MEN 
ready to put them in the air, is one of our 
national needs. And a sound, well-balanced 
diet is important to the fitness and efficiency 
of those who fly the airways. 


And BREAD is one of the 
best sources of Food-Energy 


HYSICAL FITNESS...a well-balanced national 
diet—these are invaluable allies in America’s 
great program for increasing national strength. 
Among the foods which supply food-energy needed FOOD FOR THE NATION! 
o And bread—so easy and 
economical to buy — offers a 


Boys and girls, particularly, should be taught to appre- ao of wholesome neur- 
< ishment. 


for physical ht ness, one of the best and cheapest is bread. 


ciate this valuable energy food. Energy is their largest 
food need... and bread helps supply sustained food- 
energy needed for endurance through hours of study and 
exercise. Also, bread made with milk, as it usually is today, 
contains high-quality proteins for tissue repair and growth. 

Most children love bread. It’s easy to teach them the 
good daily habit -bread or toast with every meal. 

For further information about Bread, write to th 
Department of Nutrition, American Institute of = 


Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 


' 1 ; 
oa l 


Week of April 21-26 is National Retail Bakers’ Week—a time to remember that bakers are ever alert to make bread more valuable to national health 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching sooding? 
it 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


= Your Reading Problems 
— 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of omneatney Schools, 
State Department of Publi 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ce Instruction 


If so, send your problems to 
orial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Where may I find a standard jist of words 
that should be taught in the primary 
grades? 


I dward WwW. 
Elementary School Journal, February, 
1936, a list of 220 


considers A basic sight vocabulary tor 


Dolch published in the 


words which h« 


primary children who are reading in 
the recently published primary readers. 

Clarence R. 
primary reading materials and organ 


Stone made a study of 


ized a list of words found in readers. 
This is called A Graded Vocabulary 


for Primary Reading (Webster Pub. 
Co., St. Louts; $.50). 
These lists are based upon earher 


1928 by the 
Child Study Committee of the Interna- 


studies -the one made in 
tional Kindergarten Union; the study 
by Arthur |. Gates published in 1935, 
“A Reading Vocabulary for 
Revised 
Teac hers 
New 


still earlier studies. 


Primary 

Publi 
College, Columbia 
York; $.35) 


Grades,” (Bureau of 
cations, 


University, » and 


e 


| wish to secure the names of a feu 


present-day writers ol sfortes and poems 
for children 


There are a number of people who 


are writing good stories and 
poems However, | can 
list only a few They 
are: Dorothy Aldis, Marjorie Barrows, 
Alice Dalgliesh, Rose Fyleman, Berta 
and Elmer Hader, Hugh Lofting, 
Cornelia Meigs, A. A. Milne, and Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 


a longer list from your public library. 


very 
for children. 
of them here. 


You may secure 


e 
Will vou 


teaching of 
teachers’ library: 


please suggest books on the 
reading for our elementary 


¥ 


The following books will help you. 

The Child and His Curriculum, by 
|. M. Lee ind D. M. P. Lee (D. Ap 
pleton-Century Co., Inc., New York; 
$3.00). 

Development of Meaning Vocabu- 
laries in Reading, by W. S. Gray and 
E. Holmes (University of 
Press; $1.50). 

Improvement of Basic Reading Abil- 
ities, by D. D. Durrell (World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y.; $2.20). 

Improvement of Rgading, by Luella 
W. Cole (Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York; $1.75). 

Mannal for Remedial Reading, by 
E. W. Dolch (Garrard Press, Cham 
paign, Ill.; $2.00). 

A Plan for Directed Study through 
W ork-T ype Reading, by H. K. Bennett 
(Klipto Loose Leaf Co., Mason City, 
lowa; $.50, ten or more copies $.40). 


Chicago 
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Reading and the Educative Process, 


by P. A. Witty and D. Kopel (Ginn 
& Co., Boston; $2.50). 

Recent Trends in Reading, by W. S. 
Gray and others (University of Chi 
cago Press; $2.00). 

Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, 
by Carol Hovious (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston; $.60). 

The Teacher's Handbook of Techni 
cal Vocabulary, by Luella W. Cok 
(Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, 
Ill.; $1.50). 

Teaching in the Elementary School, 
by Luella W. Cole (Farrar & Rinchart, 
New York; $2.50). 

leaching Reading to Slow-Learning 
Children, by A. S. Kirk 
Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.50). 

Here are some lists which will be a 
valuable aid in selecting books. 

500 Books for Children, by Nora E. 
Beust, Ofhce of Education Bulletin 
1939 No. 11 (Superintendent of Doc 
uments, Washington, D.C.; $.15). 

One Dollar or Less: Inexpensive 
Books for School Libraries, by Edith 
A. Lathrop, Office of Education Pam 
phlet No. 88 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C.; $.05). 

Leisure Reading for Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine, by Stella S. Center 


(Houghton 


(National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago; 
$.20). 


Reading for Fun, by Eloise Ramsey 
(National Council of 
English; $.20). 

Subject Index to Readers, by Eloise 


Teachers of 


Rue (American Library Association, 
520, N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
$1.80). 

Sd 


How shgll I provide help for upper-grade 
pupils who are having trouble reading the 
required material? 


If the reading deficiency is marked, 
find easier material for the pupils. Try 
to discover what some of their inter- 
ests are, talk with them about these in- 
terests, mention correlating books or 
stories, and read them parts of these 
books. Tactfully give them easy but 
interesting books and help them with 
dificult words and _ sentences. 
them special assignments within the 
range of their abilities, give them help 
on these assignments, and give them a 
chance to contribute in some way to 
the class discussion. This will encour- 
age pupils so that they will gradually 
attack successfully material which is 
increasingly dificult. 


Give 


COUNSELOR - 





Chicago, Illinois 


SERVICE 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education 
eng of Chicago, 
1 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My second-grade pupils seem unable to 
grasp addition and subtraction combina- 
tions. Can you make any suggestions? 


It would be difficult from this dis- 
tance to say just why your second 
grade pupils seem unable to grasp the 
addition and subtraction combinations. 
There might be several reasons for 
such a situation. First, the average 
[.Q. of the group may be low. Second, 
the combinations may not have been 
introduced concretely, that is, by the 
use of objects. Third, difficulty may 
have arisen subtraction — has 
been taught by the Austrian or ad- 
ditive method and the children have 
become confused regarding the proc- 
esses of addition and subtraction. A 
fourth reason for deficiency might be 
that the pupils have not had enough 
practice in the use of the combinations 


bec ause 


after they have been introduced. I 
therefore suggest that you check on 
these four points. 

° 


Upon entering the fifth grade, should a 
child know the multiplication combina- 
tions for the numbers 10, 11, and 127 


It is general practice in the best 
courses to aim at the mastery of the 
100 multiplication combinations before 
the entrance of the pupil into the fifth 
These do not include a multi- 
plicand and multiplier larger than 9. 
Thus what are often referred to as the 
tables of 10°s, 11’s, and 12’s are ex 
cluded. 

A knowledge of the 
through the 9's sufhces 


grade. 


combinations 
for handling 
all of the later demands in compound 
multiplication, so far as combinations 
ire concerned. 


e 


Is the memorizing of the number combi- 
nations no longer fashionable or defensi- 


ble? 


Even though there is a healthy trend 
toward reduction of emphasis on me- 
chanical drill and toward an increase 
in emphasis on more truly intellectual 
training, this is not agmovement, when 
properly interpreted, to abolish drill. 
We need a correction in emphasis, but 
only an irresponsible extremist loses his 
bearings to the extent of dismissing 
drill completely. The fact is, we are 
not only on the point of decreasing 
emphasis on drill, but also of revising 
our mode of approach to the achieve- 
ments that are contributed by drill. 
Our modern plan looks somewhat like 
the following: 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 56, 59 and 60. 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


1. Provide for more teaching thx 
is thought-provocative, for what sur. 
passes trained intelligence in value? 

2. Provide thorough training on the 
primary number combinations, for they 
are indispensable to individual and 
social effectiveness. 

3. Conduct training more commonly 
in connection with affairs of everyday 
life and with more complete computa 
tion, remembering that while _repeti- 
tion is the essential principle of drill 
such repetition is not necessarily con 
fined to abstractions. In fact, other 
things equal, it is more effective when 
it takes place in concrete situations. 


e 


fre there advantages in confining the 
teaching of short division to one-place 
divisors? 

I think so. In the more modern 
courses of study, two-place divisors are 
first taught by the —long-division 
method. Why take the time to teach 
several ways of doing the same thing, 
when so many different things remain 
to be done? 


e 


Will vou please suggest a good book to 
which I can refer for methods of teaching 
subtraction? 


You will find the help you desire in 
the following: 

“A Review of Experiments on Sub- 
traction, by G. M. Ruch and C. D. 
Mead, included in the Twenty-ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society fo 
the Study of Education (Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, IIl.; paper, 


$3.25). 
a 


What subject matter should be taught to 
girls and boys in the fifth-grade arithmetic 
class? 


In the opinion of the writer, the 
main objectives of the arithmetic 
course in the fifth grade are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Maintaining and improving skills 
previously taught. 
2. Reteaching 
one-place divisors. 
3. Téaching long division with two 
place and larger divisors up to the limit 

determined by social need. 

4. Adding and subtracting fractions. 

5. Measuring things in the pupils 
environment. 

6. Improving problem-solving abil 

ity. . 
7. Administering diagnostic — tests 
and remedial practice at intervals, 
especially at the termination of impor- 
tant units. 


long division with 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 
THE 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care o 


f 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you tell us how to make light blue 
skies with colored chalk? {ll of our 
blue is too dark for summer skies. 


We also have had the difficulty that 
you mention. We bought a big box of 
soft white chalk. Sometimes we put 
the white on the sky, then the blue on 
top of it, and rub them together. At 
other times we put white clouds in a 
blue sky. The white spaces make the 
blue sky look less dark. 


e 


| want to paint my schoolroom furniture, 
but I know very little about color com- 
binations. Should I use bright colors? 


[ think that one who has not studied 
color combinations should be very care 
ful when painting furniture bright red, 
pink, purple, and so on. 
harsh, the effect is very disquieting to 
the teacher and the Of 
course, brown can be ugly and gray 
can be dead, so keep away from them 
if possible. Pure white is trying, espe- 
cially if the paint has a dull finish. A 


If colors are 


children. 


Public Schools, 


cream color is safe. It is restful and 
cheerful. Of course, it is more expen- 
sive if one is repainting dark furniture, 
because the wood will have to be given 
several coats. 

If brown has to be used, a little red 
may be mixed with it. The result is 
warmer and cheerful. Avoid 
brown that has a greenish cast. 

It is very dificult for anyone but an 
artist to mix a gray that is pleasing. 
The gray must be light, and a pinkish 
gray is better than a greenish gray. 
Some bluish attractive. If 
furniture is painted gray, there should 
be some warm colors in the room, such 


more 


eray 1s 


s bright curtains, or a bright vase full 
of flowers. 

Of course, climatic conditions make 
some colors desirable and others unde 
sirable. In Arizona, blue is better than 
red, for there is already warmth in the 
bright sunshine. In Minnesota, red is 
better than blue, there are 
many cold, sunless days, and a room 
needs the cheer that red gives. 


~ 


because 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 
Director of Music Education 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? so, write to Mr. 


THE INS 


Morgan, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Will you please list books in which ] may 
find information and instructions on 
instrument-making for children? 


Making instruments as an activity 
is described in detail in the following 
books by Satis N. Coleman. 

Creative Music for Children (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; $3.50). 

The Drum Book (John Day Co., 
Inc., New York; educational edition, 
$1.88). 

First Steps in Playing and Com pos- 
ing (John Day Co., Inc., New York; 
$1.25). 

The Marimba Book (John Day Co., 
Inc., New York: $1.25). 


* 


What are the families of instruments of 
the symphony orchestra? ‘Will you please 
list instruments belonging to each? 


violin, viola, violoncello 
or cello), bass viol (double or contra- 
bass), and harp. Wood winds: piccolo, 
tlute, oboe, English horn, bassoon, 
double (or contra) bassoon, clarinet, 


Strings: 
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Brass: l'rench horn, 
and tuba. Per 
cussives: tympani (kettledrums), bass 
drum, snare drum, cymbals, triangle, 
tambourine, castanets, xylophone, ce- 
lesta, and chimes. 

Excellent descriptions of instru 
ments may be found in Instruments of 
the Modern Symphony Orchestra and 
Band, by Arthur E. Johnstone (Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York; $.50). 


and bass clarinet. 


trumpet » rombone, 


© 


Please tell me what is meant by “phrasing” 
in music? What are the chief criteria for 
good phrasing? 


Phrasing is the articulation, accen 
tuation, and shading of musical ideas. 
It is appropriate expression, or style in 
interpretation. The chief criteria for 
good phrasing are the proper quality, 
intensity, and duration of each tone 
with regard to its place in the melody, 
rhythm, and harmony. Phrasing in 
music is what inflections of the voice 
are in speaking. 
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Yes! Better ENNA JETTICKS 


fitting 
beautify your features as well as your 
feet...erase those lines of discomfort 
and strain. And ENNA JETTICKS do fit 
better — because they are better fitted. 


Just notice, when you try on a pair of 
these beautifully made shoes, how ENNA 
JETTICK master fitters both 
feet — to find your exact size and proper 
last. They are more than sales people - 
they are FITMASTERS in the important 
job of making feet feel as good as they 
look. 

And they are aided by ENNA JETTICKS 
amazing range of sizes, lasts and models. 
They can fit you in any size from 1 to 12, 
AAAA to EEE, in many styles or quickly 
get the size and model you need from 
the hundreds of thousands of shoes 
kept in stock by ENNA JETTICK—ready 
to be rushed to dealers. So be smart 
get the fashion you want...the fit your 
rooT wants...for only $5 to $6. Get 
ENNA JETTICKS! 


measure 


Enna Jerrick Suors, Inc., Aupurn, N.Y, 


1 


oldies $5 
Softee 6 


teen | 
Y $5.50 
M, iviam °) 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
eacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


How you can see 
twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 


Here’s an easy, thrilling way to see more of America on your train trip to California. Simply , YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
West f Southe *acific’s Sce ns (se >) amel rete  S.P Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
go West on one of Southern Pacili Four Scenic Routes (see map and return on another 5.1 THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





route, ‘Thus you see twice as much of America as you would by going and returning the same way 


for not l¢ extra rail fare (from most eastern and midwestern places). For example: 




















ERNS Will you please offer suggestions on hou You might consider some of the Sug- 
Ge on Southern Pacific's fme Gelden| * teach health to fourth- and fifth-grade 


. pupils? 
State Limited (extra line service for pup 


av 
samseee* gestions offered in the unit entitled 
Milk, No. 48 in The Instructor Series 
no extra fare) or the money-saving Cali In considering health, we think of | of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub, 
jornian, |stewardess-nurse, good meals for! Sich things as food, proper clothing, Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30).  Healii 
exercise and fresh air, medical exami- Activities, The Instructor Handbook 
nations, and care of teeth. I suggest Series (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans. 
KI Paso for the one-day tour to Carlehad| that you begin by having the pupils ville, N.Y.; $.50)° contains other idea 
Caverns National Park (quickest way to| make a list of various factors which that you will find helpful. 
see the Caverns is from El Paso on Southern | contribute to health. The pupils may e 
Pacific - $9.75 all-expense ). then copy the list for the first page of 


their health notebooks. Proceed from What suggestions would you make ju 
teaching about the countries of Europe w 


$1.25 aday tracing the direct Golden State 
Route through El Paso and the Mexican 
Border country to Los Angeles. Stopover at 





there according to need and interest, 

















=o a selecting first one topic and then an- ae eer 

ee A FOUR SCENIC ROUTES other. It is difficult to see what good end 
/ frassna — Jovemano sours The children may get information would be served by an extensive study 
camnced eemeeedliiens from the school nurse or doctor, from of Europe just now. <A_ wiser thing 
ae, iny health readers you may be able to would be to substitute other work 
= IS en | supply, or from the town or county — perhaps a unit on Exploration and Dis 
eee \ wee health officials. covery; or, if it must be on Europe, 3 
slomean sh ay | The making of colorful health post- study of medieval life. You should, of 
ers is a good activity. Have the titles course, consult your supervisor or th 
considered carefully and well lettered. principal in this matter, but no cu 

| The formulation of health rules, pro- —riculum should be so rigid that such 3 yo 

vided the children do it themselves, is change could not be made under the sc 

| a valuable experience. circumstances. an 

| sic 


Problems in 7 
Using Visual Aids : 





Oo» 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY vi 
Director, Scarborough School, a. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York Ww: 





Speed from Los Angeles along the 
coast to San Franciseo on Southern 


Danthn.. fe ne YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Pacific's famous streamlined Daylight, Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of TH Li 
or up throngh the fertile San Joaquin INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 

. b db lif d, add d 1 losed fi 
Valley on our new streamlined San Joaquin, © answered by mail i & stamped, addressed envelope is enclose e 
with thrilling low-cost side trips to Sequoia WwW 
National Park ( Big es) ¢ se , , , 
N aaa p “ Big Trees) and Yosemite Is it possible to secure commercially pro- transparent cellulose gummed tape, w 
National Par 


duced Kodachrome transparencies which which comes in rolls. Specify that you 
== may be used in visual instruction? — 
Return from San Francisco on South :, want photographic binding tape. 


ern Pacific’s spectacular Overland 





Tee SAN FRANCISCO 


~~ en, The Society for Visual Education, 


: ” 


Route, America’s first transcontinental rail- 


| wate Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 2 
road—over the High Sierra, through Reno ' Seo Ill., has developed during the past year Js there a test film available which could ws 
os across Great Salt Lake on the daring an extensive library of educational 2” ~=be used for testing the performance oj 4 Ww 
ucin Causeway. Ride the fleet streamliner ” Ji . +h . aft obs sound-motion-picture projector? 

Slee olf Gam Meatiieen ten tlh alinen x 2” slides in Kodac rom of which = ce 
Overland Limited, scenic Pacific Limited 5200 are now available. The cost of The Society of Motion Picture Engi- la 
or money-saving San Francisco Challenger each slide is $.50 in a_ cardboard neers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
stewardess-nurse, delicious economy meals: mount, or $.60 in glass binders. Write N.Y., has produced a 16 mm. sound 
breakfast 35¢, luncheon 40¢, dinner 50¢ ). for their catalogue, which lists the test film to use in determining the 
Note: I you live on the Pacific Coast, you —— and slides; $.25. effectiveness of . sound film projector. Fe 
can enjoy a “go one way, return another” 4. Information Concerming the film may bl 
trip to the East be secured by writing to the address m 
. Can you recommend a suitable material given above. ra 
Qanem ames en anes am oe — eee | for binding the cover glass of a lantern “ Py 


: slide? » 
New Color Guidebook! Mail this coupon and et . 


‘ » b . 4 x. 4 . > » Ae 
we'll send you free our new 32-page western guidebook, All photog raphic-supply stores Car- What kind of film does one use (0 ms 


1 I 

| | 

| : | : a opi black 1 white photograp 

= | illustrated with 63 natural color photographs. Address O. P. 1| ry lantern-slide binding tape. It comes yon gr Hn Pr a r 

| eet INS, Southern Pacifie,310S.Michigan Ave, |] in gummed strips, which are cut the _ : 

| Chicago, Illinois. This offer restricted to grown-ups only. | right length. Be sure to specify The standard film for black and 
1! whether the tape is to be used on a white copy work is known as proce’ 
standard-size lantern slide, which is film. This comes in standard film = 
! | 3%” x 4”, or on the smaller 2” x 2” and may be obtained through you = 
slides. Many workers prefer to use local photographic-supply dealer. 


Your Name 


The Friendly 


Southern Pacific Address 


City, : State_ 


been anesanasana meseren anes ese ewer eee eet 
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This year, choose a French 


Canadian Vacation! Here 
you'll find all the glorious 
scenery of mountain, sea, lake 
and country -and more be- 
sides ! 


This is La Province de Qué- 
bec . . . land of outdoor 
bake-ovens ... land where 
old covered bridges carry 
modern highways . ... where 
oxen toil in the fields, near 
villages old as time... and 
a hospitable people keep the 
ways of long ago. 


Yet just around the corner 
La Province de Québec of- 
fers you another world ...a 
world as modern as to-day, 
where beckon great hotels, 
smart shops, theatres and city 
lights. 


3,000,000 French Canadians 
welcome you to the land of 
contrast, where vacation dol- 
lars go farther! 


No Passports Required 
By U. S. Citizens 


For maps and descriptive literature, ap- 
bly to your home travel agency, auto- 
mobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 
railway, steamship or bus office, La 
Province de Québec 
48 Rockefeller 


write direct to 


Bureau, 
York, or 


Tourist 


Plaza, Neu 





TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC - CANADA 
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School Administrators 
at Atlantic City 


(Continued from page 6) 


fundamental democratic task of mak- 
ing daily life an experience of signif- 
icance.” The program ended with 
a radio drama, entitled “And by the 
People,” which showed how an aver- 
age American family, the Martins, 
helped to defend America by safe- 
guarding its ideals. This was a pre- 
view of a broadcast to be presented 
later by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

At the vesper service on Sunday, 
a musical program of selections by 
the Favorita String Quartette of Phil- 
adelphia and of Negro spirituals by 
the Hampton Institute Quartette was 
provided, after which the Reverend 
Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor, Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York, N.Y., 
addressed the audience on the subject 
“The Citizens of Tomorrow.” In the 
evening a concert of American music 
by Jeno Donath and his orchestra and 
Henry Hotz and his madrigal singers 
delighted the audience. 

On Monday evening, Congressman 
Joseph Starnes of Alabama, vice- 
chairman of the Dies committee on 
investigation of un-American § and 
subversive activities, spoke in the 
absence of Congressman Martin Dies. 
His subject was “Trojan Horse in 
America.” President Isaiah Bowman 
of Johns Hopkins University also ad 
dressed this meeting. At the session 
Wednesday evening, which was de- 
voted to America and the world sit 
uation, Major George Fielding Eliot, 
author and military expert, discussed 
the subject, “War and Us.” The 
final session, on Thursday afternoon, 
dealt with International Relations. 
Colonel George Drew, Leader of His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition for the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, had for 
his topic “A Canadian View of Pan- 
Americanism.” Following his address, 
Dr. Hu-Shih, Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “A New World Order Cometh!” 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 
then presented a studio broadcast, 
entitled “The Dark Star of Itza,” as 
the introduction to the First Inter- 
national Conference of the School of 
the Air of the Americas. 

As usual, the program at the Tues 
day evening session was under the 
auspices of the Associated Exhibitors. 
This was the occasion for the presen- 
tation of the American Education 
Award to Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York from 1921 to 
1940. Tribute was paid to Dr. Graves 
as a scholar, a statesman, an educator, 
and a leader. Following this part of 
the program, the NBC orchestra 
played several selections, and Gladys 
Swarthout, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang a number of songs. 
The evening closed with a brilliant 
performance on the part of the Quiz 
Kids. 

Many organized breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners are always an im- 
portant part of this convention. At 
the dinner given by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, to 
celebrate their twentieth anniversary, 
there was presented a group of five 

(Continued on page 70) 





We mean today. The past is gone, the future 
uncertain. That leaves the present. There are 
only two things you can do with the present: 
(1) Enjoy it. (2) Use it to prepare for the fu- 
ture. So: 

1, When you take a vacation, take a rea/ 
one—not a prosaic clese-to-home affair. By cut- 
ting loose and taking that “someday” Southern 
California vacation this year while you can, 
you'll do more than have a wonderful time. 


You'll enrich your whole life with a store- 
house of happy memories that nobody can ever 
take from you. Palin-fringed Pacific beaches. 
Santa Catalina. Bright days, cool nights. 
Missions. Fiestas. Mountain peaks and flower- 
ing valleys of oranges and grapes. Hollywood's 
night-time diversions on celebrities. Natural 
wonders, ages old. Industries like movies, 
radio, oil and airplanes, as new as tomorrow. 


2. But more than that, you'll sce this Amer- 
ica of ours en route. You'll gain a new perspec- 
tive on events and on yourself. You'll go back 
refreshed, invigorated—for the tasks aed. 


Faster Travel! Lower Costs! 
Ordinary 2-week Vacation is Ample! 
TODAY, even from New York, Southern Cali- 
fornia is just overnight by plane, as little as 2 
business days by train, 4 to 7 by auto or bus. 








And living costs here average 22.8% under 


hose of 20 other leading U. S. resorts. 


Accommodations for every budget in Los 
Angeles, Beverly Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, 


2?omona, Hollywood, Santa Monica, Long 


Beach, and other cities of Los Angeles County 
and its neighbors. 


For your Southern California trip: new ae 
book, answers all your questions. Lavis 


i 
a 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


ily 
Illustrated. Crammed with impartial facts avail- 
ble only through this non-profit community 


organization. Get your free copy by return mail, 


When you arrive, step into our Tourist In- 
formation Bureau, 505 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles. Literature, maps, guidance—26 help- 


ul services—all free. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 


Advise anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the at- 
tractions are unlimited. 


+++se0eeeFREE — MAIL COUPON TODAY--------. 


Poe eer eer re, 


Copr. 1941 by All- Year Club of So. Calif 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
Dept. P-5, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif 


Send me free book with complete details (includ- : 
Sen cqsmbel ofleuthern Caliioreia vacntian Also + 
send free routing byQauto,Orail,O plane,Obus, + 
O steamship. Also send free booklets about ; 
counties checked: O Los Angeles, O Orange, + 
O Riverside, O Santa Barbara, O San Diego, . 
O Ventura, O Kern, O San Bernadino. Please + 
send O “Events List’. 


Name 





———————E— 


City. State 
(Please print name and address) 


Se eeeeeeeseaeeaeseee eeeeeee eT rT er sees 
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Do it TODAY. 


The best vacations begin at home 
Union Pacific Stages! 
Fun in ’41 starts as soon as you mail the coupon! 
Then study the folders. 
like having a travel specialist help plan your trip! 
Just pick the places you want to see and decide 
how long you can stay 
tails, including hotel and side trip reservations, 
are taken care of in advance! 
to do more, see more, save more on an 
air-conditioned Union Pacific Super- 


TO HELP YOU PLAN 


Wore Fare tue Gh! 


with 
New vacation folders! 


It’s 


all the bothersome de- 


You'll find ways 


Coach tour! 














UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


way Qverland—-Wendarla ak Rouke 


























For this year's different" vacation, en- 
oy adventure in the Black Hills! Here 

e still has the frontier tang . . . here 
lakes and galloping trout streams, forests 
and canyons, merge with the Spirit of the 
West to enchant every minute. . . Close 
by are the Big Badlands, primeval treas- 
ure-house vast, exotic! Gutzon Bor- 
glum's majestic National Monument is 
another Must. Nights are cool and 
there are no mosquitoes. See your 
travel agent or write A. H. Pankow, 
Publicity Director 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 








Sunt os 
Sand.. 


Sunshine a 





of superb, white sandy beach . . . 
outdoor sport... 


On U.S. Route 6, Ohio 2, 
and Toledo. Rail or 


Open June 14 through Labor Day 


bus to 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





Spend Happy Days at 


CEDAR POINT g 


“Atlantic City of the Great Lakea!” 


Plan to spend your vacation at this popular resort. 
thousand outside rooms at Hotel Breakers . . . 
Every known indoor and 
Dancing nightly to finest radio bands. 


between Cleveland 
Sandusky. 


Ask for folder. 
CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 






One 
Seven miles 








GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 
job with the United States Government? 
a career of government service. 
justified by your education. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S229, Rochester, N. Y. 

free 32-page Civil Service Book, with list of 
positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 


1941 
Mak« 
Have the income 
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Ever Wear 


Playground Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops 
Swimming Pool Equipment 


Everwear Manutacturing Comqony 
Springlield Dept.!I hio 


Free 
Catalog 








For Mother on Her Day 


(Continued from page 38) 


GENEVIEVE—Come on, tell 


us. No fair keeping yours a secret— 


Danny, 


you know the others’ gifts. 
DANNY—Well, all right. 
Mother's 
going to spade and plant 
and 
summer. 
GENEVIEVE—That’s a 
And 
up my mind what I’m going to do. 
You all remember the pretty material 
that Clara 


I'm go 
Im 
rake 


water all 


ing to be gardener. 


and 


hoe and weed and 


wonderful 


idea, Danny. now I've made 


me tor a 


Aunt gave 
blouse? Im going to make an apron 
going I 
of it for Mother. But remember, 


you mustn't tell her! 
ALETA—But, | though: 
you wanted that blouse so much! 


Genevieve, 


GENEVIEVE—Well, | want Mothe: 
to have a present even more than | 
want the blouse. She is always giv- 


ing up things she wants so we may 


have more. I’m so glad we will each 
have a gift for her. 

M—Aleta hasn't said what she 
is going to give Mother yet. 

ALE TA—Well, 


Genevieve reminded 


me about setting the table, so | guess 

lll make that my present—to do it 

cheerfully. 
DANNY—Good for you, 


Aleta! 
Ac I Il 


MOTHER (enters from the kitchen 
with a bowl of fruit which she places 


on the table; calls at the stairway 
door)—Come, everybody! Breakfast 
is ready. (She hurries back to the 


hitchen. ) 

(Genevievr back 
with finger on her lips to quiet the 
others who remain on the stairway.) 

(Mother comes in with a tray on 
which are bowls of cereal. She places 


enters and looks 


it on a serving table.) 

GENEVIEVE—Good morning. 

MoTHER—Why, good morning, 
Are the others ready? 

GENEViEVE—Yes, they are ready. 
Mother, will you sit down over here 
a minute, please. 

MOTHER (sifting in the proferred 
chair) —Now what are you up to? 

(The children all looking 
bright and happy.) 

att—Good morning, Mother dear. 
Happy Mother's Day! 

GENEVIEVE (steps behind Mother 
and puts her hands over her eyes)— 


dea r. 


enter, 


We have surprises for you, Mother. 

(The apron in a box and the bird- 
house are placed in Mother’s lap. The 
other children have symbols illustrat 
ing what they will do; for instance, 
Danny has a poster showing 
with a rake or hoe.) 


boy 


MOTHER (Opening her eyes as soon 
as Genevieve takes away her hands) — 
A birdhouse! Just what I have al- 
ways wanted! (Reads card aloud.) 
“A gift from Jim to my mother and 
Mother Wren too.” Why, Jim, that 
was a wonderful thought! (Unwraps 
apron and reads card.) “To be worn 
while you wash dishes. Ill try to be 
on hand to dry them. Genevieve.” 
Why, you thoughtful child! Neither 
of us will mind the dishes if we do 
them together. You used the mate 
rial you were saving for a blouse, too. 

DANNY (sfeps forward and displays 
his poster)—This is a picture of my 
gift. Can you guess what it is? 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THEN YOU WILL WANT~ 


THE INSTRUCTOR BOOK OF 





| The lastructor Book of Program Selection 
| for All the Year ...46 play- providing 
for almost every kind of school program 
19 full-page song-. 
an index with 51 classifications, 
production... all for $1.00. 
lor only $.80 when added to 


THE INSTRUCTOR. Use 


recitation 

ideas for 
postpaid; or 
an order fo 
coupon below 


dozen: of 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N.Y 

For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, one copy of The Instructor Look of 
Program Selections 

For the enclosed $1.00, 
paid, 
Rand Book, 


send me, post- 
one copy of The Instructor Rhythm 





Enter immediately my subs ription to 
rHE INSTRUCTOR for 

1 Year at $2.50, or 

2 Years at $4.00 


| and send me one copy of 
| 


The Instructor Book of T’rogram 
Selections at only $.40, postpaid 

The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 
at only $.80, postpaid. 
I am enclosing payment 
on or before Oct. 5, 1941 
} | am enclosing check postdated Oct 
1941, not to be cashed until then 


I wall remit 


Name 
R.D. 


St. of 


P.O State 








BAND 


YOUR RHY 











How proud your small musicians will be# 
they beat out the rhythm of a lively t™ 
from The Instructor Rhythm Band Boot 
38 scores... complete, easy directio™ 
Use coupon above . . . note economy offe: 
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For Mother on Her Day 


(Continued from page 62) 


MOTHER—Danny! You are going 
‘9 help me with the garden! How 
splendid! Your gift is a double gift, 
for you are giving me something I 
ean share with the entire family. 

4tETA—Mother, | couldn’t make a 
sift, but I thought of something to 
jo. I can set the table for you 
without complaining. I'll try 
t right too. Tl not forget things as 
usually do, for, see, Genevieve and 
have made a list to tack up beside 
che cupboard. I can look at it each 
time to be sure I have everything. 

GENEVIEVE—Mother, just see what 
Betty and Gordon have for you. 

BETTY (displaying a large carton 
painted or covered with u all pa per 
and the word Toys lettered on the 
ide) —I'm going to pick up my play- 
things every day. Will that help 
you, Mother? 

MOTHER—Indeed it will, dear, and 
it will also help me to know that you 
are learning to be neat. 


to do 


| 
i 
| 
i 


GORDON—Here’s my present. (He 
hands Mother a stick of wood he has 
kept concealed behind his back.) 
This is to show you that I’m going to 
be your woodman all summer, and | 
won't cry either. 


MOTHER—My, how easy my work 


will be with you to help me! Thank 
you, Gordon. 
GENEVIEVE (sfarts singing to the 


tune of “Happy Birthday to You,” 
and the others join in) — 

Happy summer to you, 

Happy summer to you, 

Happy summer, dear Mother, 

Happy summer to you! 

MOTHER (Sfanding and embracing 
Betty and Gordon who stand on 
either side of her, and smiling at the 
others grouped about her, keeping 
their faces toward the audience) — 
You children this the 
happiest Mothers Day | have ever 
had. I’m proud of you. Daddy will 
be proud of you too! 


ha ve made 





A Study of Ants 


(Continued from page 16) 


drawn on the rough side of glass 


slides with crayons, shown on a 
screen, and explained by the chil- 
dren. Some topics for slide pic- 


tures are: 
a) Red ant 
fighting. 
b) Ants working. 
¢) Queen with eggs. 
d) Ants chasing a queen up 
into the air. 
¢) An 
ing watched over by an ant. 
f) The 
anthill. 
IV. Outline of subject matter. 
A. Parts of an ant. 
] fead. 
Thorax. 


and black ant 


ant cow in a tree be- 


cross section of an 


5 
2. 
3. Abdomen. 
4. Legs. 
§. Wings. 
B. Classes. 
1. Male. 
a) Usually winged. 
b) Does not work. 
c) Short-lived, 
2. Female. 
a) Largest form. 
b) Winged. 
c) Lays all eggs. 
3. Worker. 
a) Smallest form. 
b) Most numerous. 
¢) Does all work. 
d) Wingless. 
C. Mode of life. 
1. All species social. 
2. Plant dwellers. 
4) Dead trees. 
b) Living plants. 
3. Soil dwellers. 
4) Manner of nests: 
chambers. 
b) Regular tasks: keeping the 
nest clean, securing food, and 
feeding young. 
D. Choice of food. 
Flesh eaters. 
Plant lice kept as cows. 
Seed eaters. 
Fungus eaters, 


galleries, 


wen 
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E. Community founded by single 
ant (queen). 

She lays yellow clongated eggs 
which soon hatch. The larvae are 
white, and helsless and are 
attended by the queen. Workers 
carry the larvae about from room 
to room to secure suitable warmth 
and moisture. It takes the larvae 


legless, 


seve ral 


weeks to develop into 
pupac. The pupae are sometimes 
naked, sometimes covered with 
silken cocoons. When the ants 
emerge from the pupac, they are 


helped out by the workers. The 
males die soon. The females and 


the workers live a long time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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South America is so much more than an area on the map. 
It's a glorious playland—a busy new world—a pageant 
of breath-taking natural beauty. Live South America a 
while—taste of its rich culture—its fine heritage—its 
color and romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 
of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get acquainted 
—personally—with your “Good Neighbors”. 
“< - 


CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 
WONDERLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA’S EAST COAST 
‘on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 


S.S. BRAZIL 
Sails June 20 and August. 1 


S.S. URUGUAY S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sails July 3 Sails July 18 


Ships planned and manned to make travel between the 
Americas a joy in itself. All staterooms outside, spacious 
public rooms, air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 












Consult Your Travel nel” Pd or 


‘if MOORE-MeCOnWAck 


= a 

5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK = - 
= - 

S 


38-day all-expense cruises la fees . 


BARBADOS + RIO DE JANEIRO + SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES - SANTOS-SAO PAULO 
RIO DE JANEIRO + TRINIDAD 
Cruise Rates: $395 Tourist, $585 First Class (Prices include all shore 
excursions and hotel expenses at B. A., ship is your hotel at all ether 
ports.) Stopovers at slight extra cost. Also ‘Round Seuth Americe Tours. 





You Will Want THIS BOOK When Studying 


Lent Sraricn. 


THIS supplementary reader is from our social-studies series, 
“Travels in Many Lands,” by Harry A. Franck, World Traveler, 
Author, Teacher, Lecturer. $.96, postpaid. 4 or more, $.72 each, 


F.0.B., Dansville. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansvilie, N.Y. 
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ALL-EXPENSE 
AIR VACATIONS 


CREDIT 
TO 


@ YELLOWSTONE 

® CALIFORNIA 

® COLORADO 

® YOSEMITE 

® BOULDER DAM 

@® DUDE RANCHES 

® PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
® THE HISTORIC EAST 
® ALASKA-HAWAII 


byes 


Credit Plan to give your- 


ON 





the new Air Travel 
self the finest vacation you ever 
had. It lets you spread pay - 
ments over an entire year, with 
no cash in advance. 

United Air Lines’ optional 
routings let you go one way, 
return another, at no extra cost. 
And they take you to the na- 
tion’s favorite vacation lands in 
just a few hours, in luxurious 
comfort, and economical 194] 
fares are lower than you think. 

Fly to Boston for the N. E. A. 
Convention June 29—July 3. 

Send for United’s new 30 page 
illustrated Mainliner Vacation 
booklet. And consult your 
travel agent for full informa- 
tion, or mail the coupon, 


——_—— ee ee oe ae oe oe oe | 


Unirep Aum Lines Tour Burrau 

Room 1.2 

Municipal Airport, Chicago, TH. 

Please send your 30 page, illustrated book. 


let “Mainliner Vacations” and complete 


information about the new Air ‘Travel 
Credit Plan, 
ae ee 
Mreet 
City Mate 
_—_—_— —— ee ee ee cece — owe ee 
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Using Miniature Pictures 


(Continued from page 31) 


with the picture, to serve as a frame 
for it. Put paste on the back of the 
picture, after trimming off the white 
edges, and mount it. Place it under 
a weight for several hours. Varnish 
it with clear varnish if possible. 

No. 2—Take two pieces of thin 
wood 1” x 3” and two pieces 2%” 
x 4” and glue them together or tack 
them with very small tacks. Gluing 
is better. If you do not have wood, 
use heavy cardboard. Paste the pic- 
ture to the back of the frame. Then 
cover the back with paper for pro 
tection. 

No. 3—Box frames are very popu 
lar now, and the shallow top to a 
small box could be used for this. The 
picture is placed inside the box, first 
having been covered with transparent 
The 


box 1S painted to harmonize with the 


cellulose paper to suggest glass. 


picture and with the color scheme of 
the room. 

The fourth sketch shows how to 
put on the ring for hanging the pic 
ture. Ring tabs can be purchased all 
ready to use. One may be made by 
running a piece of tape through a 
small metal ring, or even a loop of 
string, and pasting it to the back of 
the picture by 
covering of paper. 


means of an ample 
The photograph on page 31 shows 
the 4 
which careful attention was given to 
the and arrangement of the 
mumature pictures used on the walls. 
It is important that the picture 
selected is suitable for the room where 


a dollhouse in furnishing of 


choice 


it is to be hung, in subject, size, and 
It should be well related to 
the other pieces of furniture. In this, 
the choice of frame plays an impor 


coloring. 


tant part. Pictures should be hung so 
that looking at them does not strain 
or tire the observer, 


EDITORIAL Nore: Miniature colored 
prints of “The Jester,” the cover sub 
ject for this issue, may be secured from 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville. 
N.Y The price is one cent each, and 


the minimum order is fifty pictures. A 
orted pictures from a list of one hun 
lred subjects may be ordered if desired, 


A Test for Music Week 


(Continued from page 21) 


Kry 
- 22 5. € 9. e 13. d 
2. p 6. oO 10. m 14. g 
3. | ll. b 15. k 
4. h 8. a 12. 1 16. n 
If. 1. Civil 
2. Negro spiritual 
3. “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” 
4. German 
5. folk 
6. Francis Scott Key 
7. quartet 
8. river 
9. pianist 
10. an Italian 
11. violin 
12. an opera 
13. a musical instrument 
14. string 
15. Hebrews 
= BREAaAPRE MT kT 
~aeRepar tT «FT 
3. F 6. F 9. F 12. F 15. F 








PACIFIC COAST — S22 Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All the high spots of the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round 
trip in coaches, from Chicago . $65.00 


BOULDER DAM —Lake Mead. En route to 


or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, ata nominal charge. 


COLORADO — Sublime mountain vacation- 


land overnight from Chicago, 


round trip in coaches as 
ste $31.10 


low as 


YELLOWSTONE Masic land of geysers, 


erfalls, canyons. 
Round trip in Pullmans (berth 


extra), from Chicago . ae ie $49.30 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT’L 


PARKS — See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 


lands on one tour. Round trip to 
Cedar City in Pullmans (berth 


extra), from Chicago . oe $50.60 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota — Hi - 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


mountains east o 
Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. Site of 
Mt. Rushmore Memorial. Round trip in 
coaches from Chicago, as 


wee oc te eee *e . $26.45 


Famous all-year 
mountain resort 
on the edge of America’s “Last Wilder- 
ness.” Round trip in coaches, 

eee ee ee $54.90 


CANADIAN ROCKIES — Banff, Lake Louise, 


ALASKA = Midnight Sun Land. 


Emerald Lake, 
Vancouver. En route to or from the 


Pacific Coast. Round trip in 
$65.00 


coaches, from Chicago 
$105.00 


Round trip from Seattle 


COAST-TO-COAST CIRCLE TOUR 


from any point in the United States, by any 
route you choose—round trip 
rail fare in coaches, only . . . $90.00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) . . . . $135.00 
For routing in one direction via the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 


f Wisconsin, U 
NORTH WOODS ef Wisconsin, Upper 


ge". Minneseta 
—Forest ge of the Middle West, 
from Chicago, round trip rail fare 

UGE. 6 2 ke $9.35 


“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air -condi- 
tioned trains provide thru service to all of 
these western vacationlands. The coupon 
brings you the complete story—simply indi- 
cate the region or regions in which you are 
interested. 


TRAVEL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
Go Now— Pay Later—No Money Down 


CHICAGO on¢ NORTH WESTERN LINE 


r-------MAIL THIS COUPON-------- 


R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Line 
Dept. 1 10 — 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ni a 
LJ Also all-expense tours 


Please send information about vacations to 


Pear caknn a 
Credit Travel 











Steps in Making 
Book Covers 


(Continued from page 25) 


If the colors of the paper ap 
limited to orange or yellow, the teach. 
er can be more specific while discyss. 
ing colors to use on the printing and 
on the design. She may display some 
book covers on which the letters shoy 
up well because there is contrast, and 
other book covers which are poor jn 
color combinations. For example, 
green letters on a blue cover do nor 
have enough contrast. She can em. 
phasize the fact that the letters need 
to be dark on a yellow or an orang, 
background. The children may then 
take from their crayon boxes th 
darkest crayons they have—purple, 
black, brown, and dark red. The 
tcacher may suggest that the brown 
be omitted in order to stress Spring 
colors. 

After the letters and design ar 
sketched in pencil, the children may 
go over the letters with dark crayons, 
The teacher will do well to encourage 
the children to make the letters wide. 
rather than dainty and thin, so they 
will be easily read. Children may 
use original ideas for trimming the 
letters with red, yellow-green, or 
some other light color. 

All children like to study birds and 
make bird books. Perhaps the teach 
er may help the children to grow ii 
design appreciation by planning an 
other definite lesson. 

The word birds is shorter than th 
word flowers. It may be placed with 
more space before and after the let 
The child may sketch his bird 
design and his name so that the de 
sign and words make an_ interesting 
pattern. The teacher may show the 
book-cover designs on page 25. 

Every good teacher aims to help 
children become more and mor 
original. To do this she may show 
them the book-cover design with the 
word birds and the boy’s name ar- 
ranged on curved lines. Then she 
may say, “You may be as original as 
you wish, so long as the words can be 
easily read.” 


ters. 


At a later date children may lik 
to make covers for booklets of spring 
If the teacher will show th 
children the designs on page 25, they 
will think of many original flower de- 
signs, and many different arrange- 
When children make original 
designs, it is better to let them choox 


designs. 


ments. 


their own colors for crayons and 
paper. The result is then entirely 
original. 


Some sixth-grade girls will like « 
make costume books. They could 
use colored pencils on the sketches t 
be placed inside the book. Crayons 
do not make lines sufficiently sharp. 
They could also make the cover 
design with colored pencils. Some 
will make a row of people in costume, 
forming a decorative border at the 
bottom of the book. Others will 
have one or two large figures on th 
book. 

We have given a series of typici! 
lessons which, by beginning with for- 
mal ones and leading to informa 
ones, help children to make a book 
cover orderly in arrangement, attrac 
tive in design, and original in treat- 
ment, 
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“The Jester” —Frans Hals 


(Continued from page 18) 


Although Hals was distinctly a 
Dutch artist, he had been influenced 
by what the Italian and Flemish 
schools had to offer in the way of 
coloring, drawing, and composition. 
He was not intent upon giving an in- 
tellectual aspect to his work or of 
bringing out the spiritual qualities of 
the life about him. He was inter- 
ested in the beauty and charm of the 
material, the realistic, the human ele- 
ments of life. 

The story goes that Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck heard of the fame of 
Frans Hals, and visited him in his 
studio, but did not disclose his identi- 
ty. Van Dyck said he would like his 
portrait painted but had only a short 
while to pose. Hals started at once, 
completing the picture in record time. 
“Surely,” said Van Dyck, “painting 
is an easier thing than I thought. 
Let me change places with you.” The 
change was made and with a deft 
stroke and great speed Van Dyck 
painted Frans Hals’s picture in less 
time than Hals had taken. Hals, 
knowing who his guest must be, 
once grasped him by the hand and 
called him by name. 

In his long career he passed through 
many periods from that of vigorous 
coloring, deep tones, and careful ex- 
ecution, to the next stage of rich 
coloring, broader brush treatment, 
and diffused light. Next he felt the 
influence of Rembrandt’s emphasis 
upon subdued color, concentrated 
light, and gray tones. In his last 


years his pictures were painted in ash 





time for so many 


T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” 


this year—on the road—in the 


hotels or on trains. 


T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” Goes With You 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
his Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give 
you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
ong summer vacation and well into the fall. 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella for more than six long months—at an amaz- 
No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 984 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


— — ~FREE INFORMATION COUPON- — — 


To The T.C.U., 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
Protection.” 
tails of your Special Pre-vacation Offer. 


ingly low cost. Write or send coupon. 


= — _ 
Even on Vacation 
“Air Mail Speed to Meet Your Need” 


“My check for tonsillectomy and illness ar 
rived by air mail in 5 days from time proof 
blanks were mailed. The T.C.U. protect 


you on vacation and is a good shelter at all 
times 


Mrs. Eunice Presley, 
Davenport, Va. 
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without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
leaves for 
not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you 
wilderness—in 


Name 


gray tones which reflected his attitude 
toward life. They were often group 
portraits of old men and women on 
the governing boards of almshouses. 
But even these were luminous and 
there was a penetrating vision to his 
work that accompanied the directness 
of his brush stroke—a stroke made by 
the feeble hand of one cighty years 
old. 

In his later years Hals was harassed 
by poverty. To provide for his large 
family had probably demanded all the 
money he could make from year to 
year when he was doing his best 
work, but he was not one to save for 
the future anyway. So it happened 
that he was obliged to apply to the 
city administration for help, which 
was granted on two different occa- 
sions. He died in August, 1666, 
when he was eighty-two or more 
years old. His wife lived several 
years after his death, 

There is some dispute as to whether 
“The Jester” is Frans Hals’s own 
painting or the work of one of his 
two sons who were very able painters. 
The painting looks more studied and 
worked over, perhaps, than most of 
his, but the general spirit of the 
picture is that of Hals. Among his 
most famous paintings are: “The 
Laughing Cavalier,” “La Bohémi- 
enne,” “Portrait of Frans Hals and 
Wife,” “Portrait of a Child and Her 
Nurse,” “Hille Bobbe, the Witch of 
Haarlem,” “A Jolly Man,” “Portrait 
of a Young Woman,” and “Reunion 
of Officers of St. Andrew.” 
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Think of it! Protection 


984 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


“10-Way 


Send me, without obligation, the de- 


Address 
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, a $39.50 is all it costs to enjoy the coach comforts of this popular 
train between Chicago and Los Angeles, San Francisco or Portland ($65.00 
round trip). Your coach seat is roomy, deep-cushioned and has adjustable 


back. 


All cars are air-conditioned; a porter is in attendance; pillows are free. 


breakfast 35c, 


Registered Nurse-Stewardess service is avyail- 


Delicious low-cost meals are served in the Dining Car; 
luncheon 40c, dinner 50c. 


able to all passengers. 


The Challenger also offers comfortable Sleeping Car accommodations at 


low rail fares and berth charges. Completely equipped Lounge Car for 


Mail coupon for full information. 


The Jtogretvie 
"UNION I PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Sleeping Car passengers. 


‘ 














ROAD or THE STRBEAMLINERS AND CHALLENGERS 
UNION PACIFIC SERVES ‘| W.S. BASINGER, General Passenger Trafic Manager 
CALIFORNIA-BOULDER DAM : Room 911, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ; Please send me Challenger folder. I am interested in 
ALASKA , @ trip to — 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 5 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 4 Name ee ace 
DUDE RANCHES 1 Street : -—— 
COLORADO ROCKIES 1 City State. 
UTAH-ARIZONA NATIONAL PARKS! C0 Tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours 
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HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN DO IN 
A WEEK 


“ MALI 





MON. Good roads take you everywhere, Wide 
sundy beaches invite you to swim and bask in 


the sun. Nights are cool. 

TUES. Rastward along rugged rocky coast. 
Famous Maine meals and hospitality follow you 
wherever you go. 


WED. You can switch back- away from the coast 
into a forest wilderness. Hike and explore in 
the deep Maine woods, 


THURS. Up! Up! Into lofty mountains that look 
down on green valleys and sparkling lakes, Ride. 
Play tennis and golf. 


FRI. Swing down into the lake regions. 
Swim. Sail. Famous hotels, inns 
able. stopping places everywhere. 


Fish. 


ind comfort 


SAT. The ionger you stay, the more “at home” 
you feel. Friendly villages make memories you 
won't forget. 


SUN. There's always something new to do. A 
free picture-book of Maine will set you dream- 


ing. Send the coupon. Make plans. 
. o . 
@® NOTE FOR TEACHERS. Recognized colleges 


offer summer courses for masters’ degrees in 


Arts and Education . . . 8.5. and A.B. degrees for 
graduates and undergraduates. 


normal school 








DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 
Tourist Service, 543 St. John St. exer BOOKLET | 


MAINE 


Portland, Maine 


Picase send me the new Itlus- 
trated Maine Oficial Vacation 
Guide for 1941, 


Address 
City 


State - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
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WILD FLOWER protection, list and 64 

60 colored 

inis Joc per do 100 outlines to color The: 5 teach 

ers’ aids 10c; list free Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, 37406 Oliver St., Washington, D. C 
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Life is fun at 
Ocean View 
Norfolk’s own 
shore resort Popular rendezvous for va- 
cationists, Here's one of the Atlantic’s 
finest, breeze kissed beaches . . . fishing 
. golf . riding ... tennis ...a 
famous amusement park ... and many 
more thrilling diversions. Come... 
for your vacation. 


NORFOLK 
ADVERTISING BOARD 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Hotels, cottages priced 
to suit your purse. Write 
for booklets. (Please 
enclose 4¢ for postage) 
Address Dept. t 











The Loveliest Rose 


(Continued from page +3) 


WHITE ROSE— 

All my nectar | shall keep. 
Ki ROSE— 

Nectar makes a rose more sweet. 
PINK BUD 

Honeybee, come back to me 
When my petals unfold; 

Then you may take my nectar, 
All that your cup will hold. 
HONEYBEE 

Thank you, little Pink Bud. 
When I'm in the clover, 

ll be singing this song 
Over and over and over: 

“I know a certain rosebud 
Who is fair and sweet. 

I am saving her nectar 
For the fairies to eat.” 
(Honeybee, very happy, 

away.) 
Bi UEBIRD (fimidly approaching the 


buz es 


FOSCs ) 


White Rose, Red Rose, have you any 
dew, 
That I may carry to my _ nestlings 
WHITE ROSE— 


No! No! I have none to spare. 
RED ROSE— 
| must keep my dewdrops, if 1 would 


be 


PINK 


fair. 
BUD— 
Over here, over here, little bird so 
blue, 
Underneath my shady leaves, here is 
dew for you. 
BLUEBIRD— 
Shake it in my feathers, in my wings 
so blue; 
Thank you, little Pink Bud. 
how | carry dew. 
(Bluebird flies away.) 


That’s 


BREEZES— 
Red Rose, Red Rose, bend down your 
head. 
We've a secret to tell to a rose that 
is red, 
RED ROSE— 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Take care how 
you blow! 
BREEZES— 
White Rose, will you listen? Do! 
We've the loveliest secret to tell to 
you. 
WHITE ROSE— 


You will ruffle my petals. 
Go! 
BREEZES— 
Pink Bud, Pink Bud, would you care 
to know 


Go away! 


Our little secret before we go? 
PINK BUD— 
Sing -it high, sing it low, 
Sing it as you please. 
All day long I love te hear 
The music of the breeze. 
BREEZES— 
Pink Bud, Pink Bud, this secret do 
we know: 
There is no 
roses blow. 
RED ROSE— 
No! No! No! No! Oh, no, no! 
WHITE ROSE— 
We are the 
glow! 
BREEZES (mockingly)— 
No! No! No! No! Oh, no, no! 
Act Ill 
BREEZES (fo Sunbeams)— 


Shadows lengthen. Sunbeams, come, 
Follow the pathway of the sun. 


(Continued on page 67) 


rose fairer where the 


fairest; see our colors 
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Tue Instructor way is the visual way. 
The rules of health and safety “take” 
when these 20 clever, colorful posters 
are displayed. 


See the coupon above. 
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Tue INsrrucror way is the clever way 
Children always love to laugh. These 
stick figures solemnly observing the 
rules of etiquette in a group of 2 
posters will entertain’ while — they 
instruct. There’s no need to preach! 
Just use a poster and watch results! 
For prices, see coupon above, whieh 
is for your convenience in ordering. 


xX 


to help you in teaching THe 


Instructor Way, which is also the thrifty way, 
62, 63, 69, 72. and 76. 


is advertised on pages 7. 


Tue Insrrucror way is the artistic 
way. Not only your windows, but 
blackboards and bulletin boards as 
well, will be attractive if you use” 
these 32 hectographed designs. The 
32-page Teacher's Manual suggests 
many other possibilities. Use the 


coupon at top of page in ordering. 














THe INstrucror way is the creative 
way. Guiding youthful artists toward 
greater achievement is easy if you 
use The Instructor Handcraft Book 
as a stepping stone. An introduction 
by Jessie Todd is full of suggestio™ 
for expanding the usefulness of this 
80-page book. See the coupon above. 
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MODERN BOOKCASES 


for the MODEST BUDGET 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
$ 375 and Up— per 
Book Section 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 
at over 40% SAVING 
Portable— Fits any Space. 
Receding Glass Doors for 
protection and convenience. 
vrice of the combination 
shown at left Only $15.75. 
Write for your copy of ous 
illustrated Catalog No, I-11 
showing many new and 
attractive designs, finishes 


and arrangements at cor- 
respondingly LOW Prices. 


¢. 4. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
the Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 
New York Showroom, 130 W. 42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 
Just another arrangement of the 
same combination as illustrated 
above, plus an extra top and base. 
Price complete 
as illustrated 
Only $19.50 
(in 2% in. length) 
ECONOMICAL 








ATTRACTIVE 


SECTIONAL 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 











THE TRUTH ABOUT 
PREMONITION 


| | tte you heard -the 
whisperings of self— 
the small inner voice that 
warns of impending dan- 
gers? Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Learn the purpose 
of the mysterious func- 
tionings of self. Write the 
Rosicrucians (not a reli- 
gion) for the introductory 
free Sealed Book. Address: 
Scribe M. V.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 












AND REST AMID 


aru 


PLAY 
, £. | The Primeval | 


Me Grandewe 


| pines DEAK REGION | 


< - from your classroom 
—yet near because of mod- 
ern travel—lies a friendly land of deep evergreen 
forests, cool blue lakes and soar- Se atielae | 
ing mountains...In the glamor- heat 
ousPikesPeakRegionromance ® ; 
and glorious adventure await 
you~and peace, born of nature 
and the beauty of wild things. 
With metropolitan Colorado 
Springs as headquarters, visit 
the cattle country, gold mines 
and ghost towns. Something 
new to do and see every day. 






Lace 


of be 


Colorado College Summer 
Sessions June 16 - June 25 


Also Rocky Mountain School of 
Languages, June 16- August 22; 
Affiliated Fine Arts Center, June 
16-August23; HANYA HOLM 
concert dancer, June 16-Aug 8. 


(olerade Springa 


MANITOU no a aed the 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


Chamber of Commerce, 303 Pikes Peak Ave., Colo. Springs, Colo 
Send beautifully illustraced booklet of scenic attractions and 
scnvities ( ). Information on Summer Schools (_). 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
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The Loveliest Rose 


(Continued from page 66) 


SUNBEAMS (fo Roses)— 
Good night! Good night! 

bed! 

Fold your petals; bend your head. 

Whisper “Good night,” and fall 

asleep, 

Nodding while the shadows creep, 

And in the moonlight, to and fro, 

Fairies dance where the roses blow. 
(Sunbeams and Breezes skip away. 

Roses and Mistress Mary fall asleep. 

Fairy King, Fairies, Elves, and Fire- 

flies assemble in the garden.) 

FAIRY KING— 

Mary, Mary, waken! 

Here waits my fairy band. 

Which little rose from your garden 
Shall we take to Fairyland? 
MISTRESS MARY— 

Little White Rose is stately, 

Little Red Rose is tall, 

But oh, they’re so contrary, 

They will not do at all. 

Here, where deepening shadows 
And glistening dewdrops fall, 

Is little Pink Bud, a tight little bud, 
The loveliest rose of all. 

(Mary and Pink Bud join in the 
Fairies’ dance. Sandman appears, and 
mischievously tosses sand at Elves and 
Fairies as he mingles with the dancers. 
Suddenly, Mistress Mary finds herself 
face to face with Wee Willie Winkie 
who has danced into the throng. The 
dancers stop and sing “Cradle Song.” 
Mary curtseys, and then leaves with 
Wee Willie Winkie, turning as she 
goes to watch the Fairies take Pink 
Bud to Fairyland.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Any appropriate 
songs found in your school music texts 
may be used. “Laughing Spring” is 
found in The Music Hour, Second Book, 

ublished by Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
fork. “Cradle Song,” by Johannes 

Brahms, is found in The Golden Book of 

Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 

McCreary Co., Chicago. For the fairy 

dances the teacher may choose selections 

that her pupils are able to perform. 


Time for 


May Stories to Remember 


(Continued from page 15) 


I. Choose the correct word or words 
in parenthesis to complete each state- 
ment, 

1. Child Health Day originated in 
(Spain, the United States, Norway.) 

2. It was first observed in (1918, 
1894, 1924). 

3. (Pupils, State health officers, 
Teachers) plan the day’s program. 

4. Child Health Day (is, is not) a 
legal holiday. 


Il. Answer the following questions. 
1. What day was selected for 
World Good Will Day? 
2. Why was that date chosen? 


3. What have the children of 
Wales done on World Good Will 
Day? 


4. Why is this a good practice? 


I. Fill each blank with the correct 
word or words, 

1. Each year the northern states 
the and | sailors’ 


oie 
decorate soldiers 


graven on 
. This day is called 
3. Decoration — is observed car 
lier in the 
4. The custom “of decorating the 
graves originated inthe 
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@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile Grand Tour thru the 
Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 
Also 6, 12 
@ 24 day cruises to Feuador and 58 day cruises to Peru and 
Chile, visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


and 19 day all expense Bermuda cruises. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. 


@ Splendid American Flag Santa ships, built especially for 
tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining 
rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and roll 
back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 

@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Genter or 10 
Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, 
D.C.;New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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FREE 


BOOKLETS ON 


VACATION 
BARGAINS in 


NEW JERSEY! 





You'll be amazed what 
you can find in Jersey 
even On a strictly lim- 
ited budget! You can 
choose accommoda- 
tions in modest guest 
houses, quaint farm 
houses or picturesque 
camps. Even hotels as low as $20 a week. 
Mountain country to roam in; lake, stream 
and surf fishing . . . all outdoors to play in 
for as little as your pocketbook could wish! 





ets can command more 
generous vacations 
than you'd expect. 
Fishing in big game 
waters. Handy (and 
excellent) golf courses 
everywhere. Tennis, 
riding. Whatever your sport, it’s here! 





If swank’s what you're 
after... live in luxury 
at world-famous 
hotels. Dance to the 
most seductive bands 
in the country. Play 
golf on championship 
layouts... 





Whatever your budget, remember — Jersey 
has everything you could ask for, and a 
longer season to enjoy it in! 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 





New Jersey Council, Dept. T51, State House 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Kindly send me three booklets giving authentic 
information for a New Jersey vacation: 


(1) New Jersey; “The Nation's Playground” 
(2) Hotel Guide (3) Road Map 

















More generous budg- | 





The American Way 


(Continued from page 22) 


IV. Correlations. 
A. Science. 
1. Conservation of forests. 
2. Sources of power. 
B. Health and safety. 
1. Housing problems, 
2. Working conditions. 
C. Music. 
1. Sing and play typical music 
of various sections. 
2. Music is a unifying influence. 
D. Arithmetic. 
1. Problems stressing travel. 
2. Work on maps and graphs. 
E. Reading. 
Work at the reading table. 
F. Art. 
1. Many nationalities have con 
tributed to American art. 
2. Artists interpret the Ameri 
can Way for us to see. 
V. Discussion topics. 
A. Explain the meaning of the 
following: patriotism, propaganda, 
peaceful assembly, democracy, civil 
liberties, censorship, communism. 
B. How do we recognize propa- 
ganda? 
1. Shall we believe all we hear? 
2. Shall we believe all we read? 
3. Shall we say what we think? 
4. If all our news came from 
one center would there be more 
or less danger of propaganda? 
C. Does the two-party system be 
long to the American Way? 
D. How can we make democracy 
work ? 
E. Who is a good citizen? 
F. How has rapid communication 
changed the habits of our people? 
G. What can all of us do to make 
a better American Way? 


Stupy Arps 

Films— 

“Declaration of Independence” 
(Dudley Visual Education Service, 
Mankato, Minn.). 

“Labor of the Nation” (U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Washington, D.C.). 

“The Plow that Broke the Plains” 
and {The River” (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Motion Pictures, 
Extension Service, Washington, 
jt mB 

Radio programs— 

American School of the Air (C.B.S.; 
9:15 a.M., E.S.T.). 

1. Monday: “Americans at Work.” 
2. Tuesday: “Wellsprings of Mu- 
Sic. 

3. Wednesday: “New Horizons.” 
4. Thursday: “Tales from Far and 
Near.” 

§. Friday: “This Living World.” 

Reading sources— 

The Constitution of the United 
States, and The Declaration of In- 
dependence (numerous sources). 

Glover, Katherine: America Begins 
Again (McGraw-Hill). 

Lucke, Charles E.: Power (Columbia 
University Press). 

Nichols, R. F.; and others: America 
Yesterday and Today (Macmillan). 
EDITORIAL Note: The “Good Ameri- 

can” Citizenship Posters may be ob- 

tained from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 

Dansville, N.Y. Many titles in “The 

Instructor Series of Illustrated Units,” 

also published by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 

deal with topics mentioned in this unit. 

An upper-grade unit, “Power and Hu- 


man Progress” was published in THE 
InsTRuCTOR for November, 1940, 
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*GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


on the luxury-liners 


S. S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S. S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
S. S. ALABAMA 


Plan a glorious cruise on America’s 
“inland seas” this summer! And plan 
to be aboard one of these gleaming- 
white ‘‘Ocean Liners of the Lakes.” 
Three great trips on three great ships 
await your choice . . . each of them 
packed with pleasure! 


Thrill to the history and the scenery 
of the Lakes this summer .. . have 
the time of your life exploring pic- 
turesque, out-of-the-way ports and 
huge, exciting cities. Now, for the 
first time, you can sail to unspoiled 
Isle Royale the nation’s new Na- 
tional Park- from Chicago as well as 
from Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. 
Whether you take one of these 
“Adventure Cruises,” or sail along 
America’s ““Romance Route’’ from 
Chicago to Buffalo via Georgian Bay 

you'll cruise in ocean-liner luxury. 
That’s because these Georgian Bay 
Liners are the only lake ships exc/u- 
sively for passengers—built for fun 
and not for freight. 


That’s why America’s top travel 
value is a Georgian Bay Line 
cruise! 5 and 7 days, including 
transportation, meals, and $4@s5o 
berth in outside stateroom, 49" 


There's a Wide Variety of Interest in These 
Georgian Bay Line Ports-of-Call 


Chicago 
Detroit 


Mackinac Island = Midland, Ontario, on Georgian Bay 
Cleveland Bultale (Niagara Falls)  Sauit Ste. Marie 
Isle Royale Duluth Sturgeon Bay 


Consult your travel agent, or write Georgian Bay 

Line, 128 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. Also 

offices in Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Duluth and 
New York City. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 











The Very Worst Day 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Tt’s lovely!” Mother cried wh. 
Patsy held it up. “And because jr 
oilcloth, you can use it out of doo 
in Arabella’s lawn chair.” 

At that moment, Patsy got hy 
idea. She remembered the old pilloy 
in the attic. She glanced at th 
clock. It would soon be time {, 
Daddy to leave the office. Quick! 
she jumped up. “I must telephor 
Daddy,” she said. 

Daddy winked slyly at his smal 
daughter when he came in. Whe, 
Mother was not looking he slipped 
Patsy a mysterious package. Paty 
carried it up to her room and put jt 
under her bed. Then she went bac 
downstairs. It was not easy to look 
as though nothing had happened. 

At lunch Daddy said to Mother 
“If you want to take the new com 
forter to Grandmother, we might ; 
well go carly, for it will probab) 
rain all day.” 

Mother replied, “That will be jus 
fine.” Then she remembered. “Bu 
Mrs. Johns telephoned that she woul 
bring the eggs this afternoon. Sh 
could not come yesterday. I don: 
like to miss buying them from her. 

Suddenly Patsy said, “Let me, 
Mother! Let me stay home to buy 
the eggs. I could do it.” 

“Why, of course you could do it 
Patsy,” Mother said. “Are you sur 
you don’t mind staying home?” 

“{ don’t mind at all,” said Patsy 
truthfully. 

When they had gone, Patsy hurried 
upstairs and took out from under he 
bed the package Daddy had brought 
Out of it she lifted a piece of g: 
cornflower-blue oilcloth and __ son 
bright yellow yarn! Then she hur 
ried up to the attic and selected one 
of the old sofa pillows, which she car- 
ried down to the sewing room, sing- 
ing the “Worst Day” song as she ran 
down the stairs. 

Patsy first removed the soiled and 
faded cover from the pillow. Then 
she laid the pillow on the oilcloth and 
cut two pieces just alike that were 
larger than the pillow. Laying th 
two backs together, Patsy stitched 
around three sides of the pillow, be 
ing careful to keep her stitches an 
even distance in from the edge. Over 
the stitching she put a row of running 
stitches with the yellow yarn. Then 
she put the oilcloth case on the old 
pillow and stitched up the open side 
When she had finished, she snipped 
with her scissors to make fringe, just 
as she had on her doll’s pillow. 

Patsy had picked up all traces of 
her work and had the Mother's Day 
gift safely hidden away when Mother 
and Daddy returned. And in the te 
frigerator were the eggs that Patsy 
had bought. 

The sun was new-penny bright % 
Patsy scampered downstairs next 
morning. But it wasn’t any brighter 
than Mother’s eyes were when she e®- 
tered the breakfast room and saw thé 
lovely big cornflower-blue oilcloth 
pillow on her chair near the table. 

“Happy Mother’s Day,” said Patsy: 

Mother held Patsy close. “It’s just 
what I wanted,” she said. “How dé 
you ever guess?” 

Daddy winked slowly at Patsy: 
Patsy was very happy! 
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Raenis (Continued from page 52) 
whe: 7 | ; 
- [, too, withdraw knowing that there 
. are tall buildings and fine theaters 
bor where I can take refuge while the 
waves beat against the breakwaters 
he and the winds tear outer Chicago off 
- its feet. Inner Chicago lets no icy 
th fingers penetrate its solid walls. 
Fr High above the streets is another 
* city. With the beauties of Chicago 
- | stored safely in my heart, a lake 
a breeze finding its way among the 
The chimney tops, the busy life of the 
a city below coming faintly to my ears, 
a pun Co | lean back in my seat on the roaring 
atsy -¢ 
Elevated and look out at the life |4 
“ ~~“ around me. There is a businesslike | 
log THE INSTRUCTOR air about this transportation, swift 
= and regardless of scenery. Back 
h stairways and back windows of 
ne Because it is available WHEN you want it.| [Ondescript buildings flash by. An- 
. * B for as LONG as you want it, for the} other world—the world of tenements 
bh PURPOSE for which you want it. Thi-| —briefly crosses my vision. Most of 
aie indispensable classroom tool costs only the people in the train are as business- 
$2.50 a year, and a two-year subscription} Jike as the “El.” Many of them are 
just B will save you ONE DOLLAR.  Subseribe reading, but some sleep or just sit 
‘Bur § NOW and pay October 5, if you prefer. Rage” . : fa 
sul waiting for time to pass. I arrive at | 
She my destination and descend with | 
. | other passengers at one of the stations 
in ” . Pv ory ° 
we | THE INSTRUCTOR We are in the “Loop” again. @ YOU'LL BE SURPRISED how econom- 
, ie en Publishing Company . -VvenInNge » . . . 
me, ——a— On a hot summer's evening people | ically you can travel this summer on your 
b Se oo oe seck the Lake Shore Drive, and I am ti i cscalien: abil . ; 
uy a renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to be- with them. All are out to enjoy | vacation. espite rising prices On nearly 
gin with ue issue. , ° ’ . ; 
? | Yenr at $2.50 2 Years at $4.00 Lake Michigan’s breeze. Acquaint- | {| every commodity, Santa Fe bus fares are 
| H > sing payment i ull. “@ . “— _ . —— ~\ 
as | : va poe ps ign v0 ty , —— =" to ba —, mode - a lower than the cost of any other form of 
| GL am) enclosing a check  pastduted y Niue ” Be mh oe a travel. All-Expense tours to popular vacation 
| ri ”, : » hot o be cashed unti wen ul driv zg ro g e aze. / 2 ss = 
tsy apt » . 
" | Name cosmopolitan array of people and cars areas Offer still further savings; Circle Tours 
a aici sn Gi it seems to be, and the lake treats all | . permit you to leave for your destination on 
her | r.0 State atthe. ; one route, return another—at no extra fare. 
he | The lake does not always favor " ° . 
ght tnd on agin gg hae There’s another advantage in traveling 
. Chicago. I remember one day at : ; : 
ote Evanston when Chicago’s _ beach on Santa Fe Trailways buses—you’ll enjoy 
si *” population, myself included, swel- complete air-conditioning on these trans- 
one tered in a temperature above ninety continental highway liners. You’ll enjoy the 
degrees. But at such times there al- ; ° 
«gp ways scems to be a promise of a finest scenery in America—the old Santa Fe 
neg- | KF. A. Owen Publishing Company ’ : : . 
= —_<_ breeze to come. Trail, Grand Canyon and Oak Creek Can- 
cscaglnny Bn <~-ygilealamaallan Pn 4 ye a eggs is yon, California Beaches, Colorado Rockies, 
sing, ce to wate > wave : : 
and — pane. cdglinenetlga gy ante aagihoagtane the Ozarks—so much for so little! Mail the 
™ sweeping across the beach, to see “ = 
ail Street or R.D. sailboats skimming over the water coupon, or better still, write a letter to the 
ios P.O state and larger yachts leisurely moving Travel & Tour Bureau—see how Santa Fe 
the \___—__—_J}_ along, to feel the spray at the rock) rrusiwaye Bus System CaN help you save on your summer trip! 
hed breakwaters, and with other bathers 
be to ride the combers. ; 
a At night there is another Chicago y A N TA F £ T RAI LWAYS 
ver [ remember—the dream city, its ‘‘Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners’’ 
- Lindbergh Beacon flashing, its myriad General Offices: 437 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas; or 6th & Main, 
hen lights beckoning to me—as a lake Los Angeles, California; or 185 North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
old steamer brings me into port, once 
de more to become a part of the city. 
xed Could any place provide more of 
- interest for a teacher’s vacation so 
journ? To me, Chicago offers an 
of ideal combination of recreational and 
= cultural opportunities, 
het 
re- 
4 An Arithmetic Matchi 
n Arithmetic Matching 
Test 
ter (Continued from page 21) Mail Coupon or Write Nearest Office 
n Key SANTA FE TRAILWAYS, Dept. 373 : 
- ITS FREE... a complete handy-sized . (addresses above) 
th catalogue illustrating and describing all the I. » < 4. f i b 10. k Please send complete details of your service j 
Ywen Company publications . . . modern, 2. g j. 1 8. J Il. a 
sy. imexpensive materials to enrich your work 3. h 6. | 9. e 12. d a . ———_—_—————— i 
ast . the social studies, science, literature, ll. 1. f 4. h 7s 10. k 
» . . 4 to. - —E 
id Sa, sense, handerafts, art appreciation, 2.¢ S. e 8. b ll. a ——e H 
dramaties, and all the tool subjects... . — “'e 9. j 12. d ie 
" Send the above coupon for your copy today! IIT. 1. ‘ : 7 i 10. h ” = crumernasis i 
; ; 2k Sb &f Ihe Address aba 
| 8 me 
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SCENIC ATTRACTION 





CALIFORNIA'S 
MOST SPECTACULAR 





ou will find Yosemite Valley’s grandeur 
a travel experience that is almost un- 

believable. Its tremendous mile-high 
granite walls are just a foretaste of its other 
wonders ... thundering waterfalls, the 
breath-taking vista from Glacier Point, the 
Mariposa Big Trees, earth’s oldest and larg- 


est living things. 


Every kind of recreation: saddle trips in- 
to the “high-country,” swimming, fishing, 
hiking, nature walks, nightly entertainment 


climaxed by the famous Firefuall. 


Plan a Yosemite stop-over of at least a week. Consult your 
travel agent, or write YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY 
COMPANY... Yosemite National Park, California 


Be Aure to inchude 


YOSEMITE 


on your vacation Cur 














School Administrators at Atlantic City 


(Continued from page 61) 


scenes with a prologue and epilogue, 
called “Education’s Album.” 

The Atlantic City Auditorium is 
an ideal place for exhibits as well as 
for meetings. The provision for ex- 
hibits has come to be one of the im- 
portant educational services of the 
Association, for they form a_ vital 
part of the conventions. They seem 
to grow more numerous, more effec- 
tive, and more attractive each year. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Association are as follows: president, 
W. Howard Pillsbury, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; second vice-president, Worth 
McClure, Seattle, Wash.; and member 
of the executive committee, Stanley 
H. Rolfe, Newark, N.J. Carroll R. 
Reed, Minneapolis, Minn., the retir 
ing president, automatically becomes 
first vice-president. 

The resolutions passed by the As- 
sociation maintained that no Ameri- 
can institution has exerted a more 
constructive and widespread influence 
through the years in the preservation 


of American democracy than th 
public schools. In behalf of thes 
schools, the Association reaffirmed je; 
faith in basic American principles and 
gave wholehearted approval to th 
policy of the United States govern 
ment in furnishing to those nation; 
which are now resisting the ruthles 
aggressions of totalitarian nations th 
fullest material assistance consisten; 
with our own ultimate safety, Th 
Association further affirmed it to k 
imperative that the schools help to 
keep open the channels of truth and 
teach young people to know and seek 
these channels. The Association als 
maintained that the rights of the 
nation’s youth must not be sacrificed 
in meeting the present emergency, 
and that all of their educational op- 
portunities must be preserved. The 
Association further emphasized that 
if the schools as an important line of 
defense are to perform their tasks for 
the nation they must have adequate 
financial support. 


A Test on Health Habits 


(Continued from page 20) 


Kry 


1. It is unhygienic to eat food 
that another person has been cating. 

2. Eat only food that you know is 
clean. 

3. Gum that has been chewed 
should be thrown away, not saved. 

4. You should never bite thread 
because you may crack the enamel on 
your tecth, 

§. You should not drink ice water 
when you are very warm. 

6. Do not eat between meals. Do 
not eat too much candy. 

7. Do not use another's drinking 
cup. 

8. Do not use another’s comb. 

9. Do not cool off too rapidly 
when you are warm. Do not sit in 
a draft. 

10. You should not wear high heels 
because they throw the feet out of 


correct position. Narrow shoes will 
cramp the toes. 

11. You should be in bed before a 
quarter to ten. 

12. Pie isn’t the best food to eat 
You may not be hungry because you 
aren't exercising enough, or getting 
enough sleep; or because you may be 
eating between meals, or cating too 
many sweets. 

13. You should bathe regularly 
and as often as possible to keep clean 
and to improve your circulation and 
resistance to the cold. 

14. No should 
much starch. 

15. Shoes are damaged by being 
wet; and it is unwise to wear wet 
Galoshes help keep the feet 


meal contain $0 


shoes. 
warm. 
16. You should exercise outdoors 
every day. An excessive amount of 
reading is not good for the eyes. 


SPRING INTO ACTION 


at P. M. 


Shake the dust from your golf 


clubs. 





today 


woman, what 
Start spring right; start for P. M. 
with your family. 





Bring your riding togs. 


Good riding, driving and hiking 
are ahead at Pocono Manor. In- 
door sports, too. 


And man or 


food!—-farm fresh. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
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Scenic wonders and pleas- 
ant experiences pass in gay 
—““— succession in the romantic 
West—the Rocky Mountain 
region of Colorado with its snow- 
capped mountains, pine forests 
and rippling streams; the wild 
life and natural phenomena of 
Yellowstone; the ocean, redwood 
forests and movie colonies of Cali- 
fornia—- these and countless other 
attractions make the West the 
mecca of summer vacationists. 


There are optional routes of travel 
West via Rock Island Lines. For 
streamlined speed and luxury — 
the fleet of modern Rockets; for 
distinguished comfort — the deluxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED; for econ- 
omy —the friendly CALIFORNIAN. 
Excellent service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas City 
and the Twin Cities. 

There are Rock Island Escorted 
and Independent All-Expense 
Tours to all recreational areas 
in the West and Northwest 
including the 


\ 
Canadian Rockies. S 


PS 
EL 
) : 
=a 
; 





\—<./ 
Wor hs 
veemey 
r nies Ghia ee antes cee eeeen 7 
1 ' 
1 A.D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager i 
i Rock Island Lines 1 
| 723 La Salle Street Station i 
1 Chicago, IL. 1 
Send travel data on [) Colorado [) Yellowstone 1 
i 2 California DE the Southwest — Canadian Rockies : 
1 ! 
j All-Expense Tour to ____ __- ! 
1 i 
a eo ee ! 
1 i 
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Seeing Ohio First 


(Continued from page 52) 


sites that are sacred because once trod 
by presidential feet; relics and monu- 
ments that recall warlike chapters; 
other details that make the past vivid. 

Following that historical glimpse, 
I want to survey the present-day 
Ohio—visit her steel mills, her rubber 
factories, her potteries, her sandstone 
quarries—and also her lake front and 
her airports. I shall be interested in 
cultural and literary treasures housed 
in libraries, museums, and art insti- 
tutes, and shall investigate Ohio's 
claim to the title “The College State” 
by lingering on some representative 
campuses. A careful scrutiny and 
thorough enjoyment of lakes, caverns, 
Blue Hole, and other scenic beauties 
will enable me to speak intelligently 
of nature’s gifts to the state. Finally, 
in order to make the survey complete 
and to become informed about Ohio 
at play, I shall mingle with the 
crowds at resorts and in other recre- 
ational areas. 

To avoid becoming biased in out- 
look, I shall pay a friendly visit to 
Detroit and perhaps to Fort Wayne 
and Indianapolis. Such excursions 
will serve to create a wholesome re 
spect for the claims of neighbor 
states and to keep in perspective my 
study of the attractions of the home 
state. 

With these explorations completed, 
I shall park Old Trusty in the fam- 
ily garage, board either a train or a 
bus, and be off to New York so that 
the metropolis may sweep away any 
last cobwebs of provincialism that 
may have been acquired in “seeing the 
home state first.” 


A Unit on Health 


(Continued from page 10) 


K. Have daily health inspection. 

L. Carry out experiments showing 

health principles. 

M. Take trips to bakeries, hospitals, 

water-filtration plants, and so on. 

N. Keep weight charts. 

O. Give quarterly reports about 

health and progress to parents. 

P. Have an assembly program at 

the end of the health unit. 

Q. Have a health bulletin. 

R. Publish a weekly health paper. 
V. Outcomes. 

A. Healthier children. 

B. Cleaner room and building. 

C. Neater children. 

D. A happier school year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Griffith, E. G.: Cho-Cho and the 
Health Fairy (Macmillan). 

Haviland, M. S.: Good Neighbors 
and The Most Wonderful House in 
the World (Lippincott). 


Health Activities for All Gvades 
(Owen). 

Jewett, Frances: Good Health 
(Ginn). 


Jones, M. F: Keep-Well Stories for 
Little Folks (Lippincott). 

O'Shea, M. V.; and Kellogg, J. H.: 
Health Habits (Macmillan). 

Peterson, A.: Child Health Alphabet 
(Macmillan). 

Ritchie, J. W.; and Caldwell, J. S.: 
Primer of Hygiene (Gage). 
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Smart indeed is tne woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn't think of 
going on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 

Of course, Alka-Seltzer 
—_ is easy to obtain—your 









ment I-27. 





nearest drug store has it—but it’s wise 
to keep it even closer—withimeasy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad vou did! 


Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZER? 
You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 
Miles Laboratories, Jnc., Elkhart, Indiana, 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 
500 Feet Long, 100 Feet Wide 


A thousand thrills await you 
on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! New friends—new ro- 
mance. You'll cruise on Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie and 
through Georgian Bay, Green 
Bay, St. Mary's River. Stops at 
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To 
MACKINAC ISLAND 


JUNE 22 te JUNE 24 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ... 12 Glorious 
hours at Fashionable Mackinac 
Island — also Famous Niagara 
Falls. You'll enjoy the luxury 


17.50 of good food—staterooms with 
cae rye 29 | running water and telephone, 


deck sports, dancing and 
thrilling floor shows nightly 












Get beautifully illustrated folder FREE. See your Trevel Agent, 


o write o phone 
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YOU'LL SPEND THE 
HAPPIEST DAYS OF 
YOUR LIFE IN 


{where °° 


Glorious scenery that gives a lift to 
y 4M 


the tired heart... 
that invite you to 
lax. 


shores 


in Ontario, 
Vacation Province. 

Fishing .. . boating .. 
. . . dancing 
recreation, &4 too. 


able prices everywhere ... 


ium on U.S. funds. Come toOntario 
this summer for the finest holiday 
you ever had. Your visit will be 
welcomed ,.. and you'll enjoy 
every minute of it. 





NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 


by U.S. citizens simple 
identthcauion papers only 
No "nuisance taxes’, No 
toll bridge charges within 
Ontario 

VISIT THE DIONNE 
QUINTUPLETS . the 
great gold mines or the 


lovely resorts of Ontario 
Enter the prize fish contest, 
or the vacation snapshot 
contest, Full particulars on 
application, 








7 

A Ontario Travel and ‘Publicity Bureau, ; 
‘ 66 Pari ' 
; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ' 
i Please send me the FREE 80-page ; 
' illustrated booklet on Ontario, also i 
: \ official Road Map 1 
! 

; Name ' 
1 Address ' 
1 Town — — * H 


NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
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ap Sunny days 

play or re- 
. moonlit evenings on silver 
... cool nights for refresh- 
ing sleep ... all these you will find 


Canada’s beautiful 


. swimming 

Every form of 
| Reason- 
your 
money goes further in Ontario 


where there is a handsome prem- 
















The Torn Sweater 


(Continued from page 15) 


RO out to play.’ 
That was what 
George liked to eat better than any- 
thing else when he came from school 
in the afternoon. Today, 
even ginger cookies 
| him feel happy. 
Mother set a glass of milk and a 
plate with the two cookies on it on 
the kitchen table. 


Ginger cookies! 


however, 
couldn’t mak« 


“Here is your lunch, she 


inyited. 


George,” 


“| don’t feel hungry,” 


he replied 
ina low 





voice. 
| Mother looked at him in surprise. 
Something terrible must have hap 
| pened to make 


George refuse freshly 
baked cookies. 


“Are you sick?” she 
asked anxiously. 
George shook his head. “Look!” he 


said, pointing sadly to the big hole in 
his sweater. 


“Oh, George,” cried Mother, “you: 
beautiful new sweater! What hap 
pened to it?” 

George felt very much ashamed, 


but he looked at Mother bravely. “I 
caught it on a branch while | was 
climbing a big apple tree in Tom's 


yard.” 


“But,” asked Mother in surprise, 
“why were you climbing the tree? 
You promised me you wouldn't. You 


don’t usually 


break your promises to 
me, George.” 
“I'm sorry,” said George. 
“But why did you do it?” asked 
his mother again. “Haven't you a 


reason, George, for behaving so badly 


today?” 

“No,” answered George. “I guess 
[ just forgot all about my promise. 
| saw Tom and Phil, and they asked 


me to come 


over and play with them. 
They 


were making a and | 
in the tree to help tic the 
rope. It was my own fault, Mother. 
The boys didn’t ask 

Mother looked at George for a long 
time without saying anything. He 
felt so much ashamed. He wished 
she would hurry up and scold him. 
He was trying so hard not to cry, and 
he was afraid he couldn’t keep on 
being brave much longer. 


swing, 
climbed up 


me to help.” 


“I'm very sorry about your sweater, 
George,” said Mother at last, “but 
perhaps | can mend it so that it wont 
look too bad.” 

George looked at Mother in sur- 
prise. “But aren’t you cross because 
| broke my promise to you?” he asked 
wonderingly. 

“No,” said Mother. 
like think that 


break his promise. 


“But 

boy would 
It makes me feel 
very sad, but I am proud that I have 
a son who is brave enough to tell me 
the truth, and who doesn't 
make for doing the 
I know how you 
about 


don’t 


to my 


try to 
excuses wrong 


thing. must 


sorry 
spoiling that nice new 
Perhaps you've had trouble 
enough for today without my scold 
ing you, too; so, eat those ginger 
cookies now. They'll probably make 
you feel better.” 

“Oh, Mother,” exclaimed George 
happily, as he munched on one of the 
big cookies, “you are the kindest 
mother any boy ever had! The next 
time I make a promise, Pll be careful 


feel 
sweater. 





big ones for you to cat before you 
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DO YOU LET THESE 


HELP YOU TEACH? 








INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 








TK ( 
' Io 









HANUPUUK SERIE 


SEATWORK 


1OR 


















PRIMARY GRADES 










INST RECTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


FOR ALL GRADES 










FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 














HANDWORK 


FOR ALL GRADES 














INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
SAFETY . 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 










INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


HEALTH © 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 














PA OWEN PUBLISHING CO. DANSVITLL 




















FA OWEN PUBLISHING CO. DANS WLLL NY 


If you want a lot for a little, Each of these 


here are the books for you. 
96-page Handbooks is packed with practical material designed to enrich 
your teaching. Prepared by experienced teachers, these books are being 


successfully used in many schools. Let them make te -aching easier for you: 
Each book is $.50, or only $.35, if ordered when you are "gubec ribing for 





not to break it.’ 


THE INSTRUCTOR. Use the above coupon today. 


You won't regret it. 
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Qur American Music 


(Continued from page 36) 


the colonies. However, psalms were 
used in the early church service. We 
shall give Psalm One Hundred from 
the Bible as a responsive reading. 

(Pilgrim Maid and Speech Choir 
give Psalm One Hundred as a respon- 
sive reading.) 

PILGRIM MAID—In 1640 the Bay 
Psalm Book was printed. No music 
was given in this book. Worshipers 
sang from memory, and no two con- 
gregations sang their songs alike. It 
was a long time after the “May- 
flower” landed before the first organ 
was brought to America. From the 
mother country also came the spinet, 
the harpsichord, and the clavichord. 
We shall sing “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come.” This will be ac- 
companied by the organ. (She re- 
turns to her seat.) 

(Chorus sings “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come.” ) 

UNCLE SAM (sfepping to micro- 
phone)—There are some colonial 
twins in the studio. Will you please 
come to the microphone and continue 
the story of American music from 
where our Pilgrim Maid left us? 

(Colonial Twins go to the micro- 
phone and bow and curtsy.) 

COLONIAL GIRL—Time has passed. 
Dark days have fallen. A young 
country is forced to fight for its 
freedom. Hardship and sorrow are 
everywhere, but there are also times 
of cheer and happiness. The colonial 
men and women in their fancy 
clothes and wigs liked to dance the 
stately minuet. My brother and | 


will dance while the rest of the girls 
and boys sing for you. 

(They dance, and the Chorus sings 
“The Minuet.” After the dance the 
Colonial Girl is seated.) 

COLONIAL BOY—The people who 
came from Ireland were fond of 
dancing a jig to the lively tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.” This song was 
very popular in Washington’s army. 
We still like it today. The Chorus 
will sing it for you. (He sits down.) 

(“Yankee Doodle” is sung by the 
Chorus. ) 

COLONIAL GIRL—You can imagine 
how the Negroes in the South loved 
to gather around a big bonfire and 
dance their lively dances to the brisk 
music of “Turkey in the Straw.” We 
like to sing that, too. (She goes to 
her seat.) 

(Chorus sings “Turkey in the 
Straw,” while one child tap dances to 
the tune.) 

UNCLE SAM (at microphone)— 
The next period is devoted to early 
patriotic songs. Miss Liberty will 
tell about them. 

MISS: LIBERTY—Americans — have 
always been loyal to their state and 
country. Many of our songs tell of 
this loyalty. The words of “Hail, 
Columbia” were written in 1798. 
The tune, called “The Washington 
March,” was used as an inaugural 
march for George Washington. We 
will sing “Hail, Columbia.” (She 
returns to her place.) 

(Chorus sings “Hail, Columbia.” ) 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Eight of every 10 persons in the United States are 
denied a privilege YOU enjoy! As a teacher, you are 
eligible to apply for individual, personal, life insurance 
at low GROUP rates. This op ortunity, this high-value 
offer, is open to you. Seize it! Send the coupon and we 
mail you full information. No agent will call. 

F. P.E. A. (oldest and largest organization of its kind) 
brings YOU the mass buying power of many thou- 
sands. Thru it comes liberal, completely satisfactory 
protection. Our group rates provide, we honestly be- 
lieve, the lowest cost consistent with vital safety 
and generous benefits. 

MAKE NO DECISION NOW; just mail us the 
coupon. When fully informed, you can decide. 


EDERAL STATE. COUNTY MUNICIPAL DIST 
puBLic SCHOOL EMPLOYEE< 


More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


OA OE CLIP AND MAIL oat uml 
mail membership 


Without obligation, 
information for study at my convenience. 
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Teachers... Daughters... Sisters... Cousins 


need up-to-date advice on what to do and not to do during 
certain days of the month! And that’s why the new booklet 
“As One Girl To Another” was written! This booklet an- 
swers so many of the questions that confront a modern girl; 
questions affecting her health, good times, and happiness! 
Here are just a few of the important things this helpful 


new booklet discusses, the things your girls need to know, 





Mild exercise and deep breathing are Jumping and skipping jiggle you up! 


said by many to relieve cramps, So they're taboo for a few days 








Bask on the beach to your heart's Don’t get your feet wet. Avoid catch- 


content. But don’s go in the water! ing cold—-at this time especially! 





Getting chilled may cause trouble. Warm showers are relaxing and 


So don’s tumble about in the snow! beneficial .. . but nos hot or cold! 








Sem. ampint 


























FREE Mail coupon for a supply of these hand- 
@ books of do’s and don’t’s for difficult days” 
MAIL TO: POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-5, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me tree copies of “As One Girl To Another" to distribute to my classes 














HE care and feeding of germs is an 
g poe job. When you breed and 
board some forty different species, as 
the Lehn & Fink laboratories do, you 
need a wide variety of menus. 


Germ “A’”’ is a strict vegetarian. 
Germ “B”’ is happy only when fed 
beef broth. The finicky diphtheria ba- 
cillus needs a bit of blood serum added 
to his diet. The tubercular bacillus 
requires a dash of glycerine. The Strep- 
tocoecus and pneumococcus families 
call for beef heart extract. 


Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy 
the dietary whims of millions of these 
deadly enemies— maintain them in all 
their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’’ to test “‘Lysol’s”’ 
potency. So that when you use “Lysol”, 
you can know it is effective. 


The same meticulous care safeguards 
the quality and integrity of all Lehn & 
Fink products. Every manufacturing 
step is zealously controlled in order that 
the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at '[Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. See.with your own eyes 
the scrupulous care which surrounds the 
making of all Lehn & Fink products. 


Write io Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. I-541, Bloomfield, N.J., for free 
book on household and personal uses of 
“Lysol”. 





Disinfectant 


046 ws rat ore 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 

~~ Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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The Peaceful Ozarks 


(Continued from page 53) 


the atmosphere of Shakespeare's be- 
loved Stratford. In sharp contrast is 
the School of the Ozarks only a few 
away, where underprivileged 
mountain boys and girls are trained 
to overcome their handicaps. 

From Branson I can wander into 
the romantic country made famous 
by Harold Bell Wright’s novel, The 
= eo ee fae ae 
walking along “the trail nobody 
knows old” through Mutton 
Hollow, visiting Uncle Matt’s Cabin, 
Uncle Ike’s Post Office at The Forks, 
Sammy's Lookout, and Dewey Bald 
standing watch over all. There must 
be a lake cruise and trips to the caves 
-Marvel, with its Egyptian Room, 
Liberty Bell, and waterfalls; Fairy, 
that 


miles 


how 


underground marvel, weird, 
mysterious, and beautiful. 

Eureka Springs! Could anything be 
more lovely than this little village 
clinging to the mountainside above a 
delightful lake? I should like to stay 
there indefinitely, basking in the sun, 
dreaming, and breathing deep of the 
mountain air. 

Yet [I shall again want to explore 
the Cliff Dwellers’ Caverns at Noel, 
where 


romantic legends are inter- 


woven with the history of the hills; 


see the Cornerstone Marker, where 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri 
meet; visit Pineville and the terri 


tory made notorious by Jesse James; 
go riding and hiking on shaded paths; 
enjoy dinners at a remarkable cave 
restaurant selects trout 
from a stream; and last of all have a 


long rest at the inn in Neosho. 


where one 


Let me gaze at the sunlit hills un- 
til my soul has learned the secret of 
their calm until IT can carry 
away with me something of the deep, 
far-reaching 
Ozarks. 


xeace penetrating the 
I & 


Building for the Fatere 


(Continued from page 24) 


preparation of the ground and _ its 
care during the first year. The lawn 
in the project was eventually sodded 
as the quickest means to an end, but 
the bit of sod itself had to be abso 
lutely perfect. 

Another lesson was given on shade 
and fruit trees suitable for a small 
lot. On Arbor Day a real tree was 
planted in the schoolyard, with the 
6A boys demonstrating the proper 
way to plant a tree. 

We had other lessons on hedges, 
foundation planting, and shrubs suit- 
able for our season and climate. 
Special thought was given to color 
schemes, backgrounds, and planting 
for continuous bloom and _ beauty. 
Small mayonnaise jars were sunk in 
the soil and filled with water. In 
these were arranged some shrubs and 
plants, which kept green. 

A cake pan, twelve by cighteen 
inches, made the lily pool in the back 
yard, and goldfish swam among the 
pretty pebbles and about the one tiny 
water plant. The birdbath was 
made of a small china dish set on a 
spool painted white. Another spool 
and a tiny burned-out electric bulb 
made the gazing ball. Scraps of 

(Continued on page 79) 








WIN A 





PRIZE 


IN THE 1941 INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
Write a Short Letter on “Where I Should Like to Go 


on My Vacation This Year . . 


and Why” 





First Prize - - - 
Second Prize - : 
Third Prize - - 
Fourth Prize - - 


20 Prizes of $5.00 each 


$ 50.00 
25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
100.00 
$200.00 





BM WE AMERICANS like to range the whole wide world. 


When con. 


ditions make it impossible to do so, we are apt to feel aggrieved 


but how unreasonable we are! 
miscellaneous islands 


With two continents 
holding out hospitable arms, isn’t it rather un. 


not to mention 


grateful of us, not to say ridiculous, to sigh for more? 


Teachers Will Travel 
Instructor knows that teachers 
1941. They will 
roam over North and South and Central 
America, 


THE 
will travel, as usual, in 
seeking the relaxation and 
broader viewpoint to be found in new 
scenes and new Many will be 
looking forward to attending a 


contacts, 
summer 
school, or to a sabbatical leave for travel 
and study. 

will travel as usual 
in 1941, Tre INstrucror is conducting a 
Travel Contest as usual. 


Because teachers 
Here is an op- 
portunity to win a prize as high as fifty 
dollars for a 500-word letter on your ideal 
vacation trip. 
writing what you will be 
when you tell your friends where you 
would like to go and why. It doesn’t have 


You are asked to do in 
doing orally 


though if you 
are sure of the trip, so much the better. 


Worth-While Recognition 


Recognition that means much to pro- 


to be where you are going 


fessional people comes with the announce- 
ment of awards -prizes and honorable 
mention. Such recognition was accorded 
by Tne Instructor to 136 persons in 1940, 
And, as you know, winning letters are 
being published each month in the Travel 
Section of this magazine. 

If you are uncertain where you want to 
go, the desires and plans of other teachers, 
as told in our pages, ought to be helpful 
to you, and of course you will not over- 
look the suggestions you can get from the 
advertising pages of Tuk INsrrucror. 


Contest Is Open to . 

The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion, or who are qualified applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools. (Exception: Not open to 
persons who have won a prize of more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue Instructor.) 


Contest Closes June 10th 
Awards July lst! 


This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y., 
June 10, 1941, at midnight. But why wait 
until June? You may be hurried then, 
with the close of school in prospect; or, 
if your school closes early, you will al- 
ready be on vacation and perhaps will not 
feel like doing any writing. 

Better sit down now and compose your 
letter on “Where I Should Like to Go on 
My Vacation This Year ... and Why.” 
You may write as if to a friend. Mail at 
once. Awards will be made July Ist. 


Points to Keep in Mind 


We shall be glad to have you consult 
travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you care to do so, but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection of 
phrases that have appeared in print. 

Tue Instructor will fecome the owner 
of all manuscripts submitted in this Con. 
test. None can be returned. 


Awards will be announced in the Sep. 
tember issue of the magazine. 

A number of the winning letters will 
appear in the Travel Section of Tue 
Instructor during 1941-42. 


Follow These Simple Rules 
1. Use business-size paper, 844" x 11”. 
2. On the first sheet give: 


(a) Your full name. Examples: Miss 
Mary T. Jones; Emma L. (Mrs. Fred) 
Smith; John H. Brown. 


(b) Your educational position, includ. 
ing grade if you are a grade teacher; 
name and address of school. If you are 
not in a particular school, give name of 
school system. If you have applied for 
a position, state where your application 


is filed. 


(ce) The mailing address where we can 
reach you, if necessary, before July 1. 


(d) The address to which your check 
should be sent, if you win a prize. 


(e) List of places you would like to 
visit and, directly opposite, the names 
of rail, bus, steamship, and air lines you 
would prefer to use on each part of 
your trip. If you would use your own 
automobile, give its make and year. 


3. Begin your letter on the second sheet. 
Type it, with double spacing; or write 
in ink clearly, without crowding. Use 
one side only of the paper. 


4. Write not less than 500 words, nor 


more than 600. 


. . 
. At the end, attach this statement: “I 
hereby certify that this is my own origr 
nal composition.” 


u“ 


Sign your name. 


6. Send your letter, with first-class postage 
fully prepaid, as soon as it is written. 
It must reach us not later than June 10. 
1941. Address it to: 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


(Keep us informed of any later changes 
of address and position, for use in case We 
publish your travel letter.) 


WIN A PRIZE! 
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Our American Music eae 


(Continued from page 73) 


UNCLE sAM—Our Pioneer Lad has 
asked us to go back in fancy to the 
old pioneer cabin in Kentucky. 

PIONEER LAD—Yes, folks, we have 
had an invitation from our settler 
friends. It is a cabin-warming dance. 
In the corner sits a fiddler, and per- 
haps a dulcimer player. The caller 
of mountain dances is calling, “Swing 
them, boys,” as the mountain lassies 
shyly take their partners’ arms. We 
shall sing a few of their songs. (He 
goes to his seat.) 

















alternate sailings, one each Saturday 
Ships white and trim. s 4 « Excellent 
food and service. s s s Pools, dancing, 
movies, shipboard fun programs « « « 
Ports ablaze with tropic splendor, bask- 
ing in mellow summer sunshine. « « 4 
Out-of-ordinary tours..s ss No passports. 

Mail postcard for folder now! 

Also 13-day freighters $110 up 
STANDARD FRUIT AND S. S. CO. 
Apply Travel Agent or 11 B’way, N. Y. C. 






















f 
— (Accompanied by one violin, the V E R | F L E Xx | B L E / | } 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS EVERYWHERE | chorus sings “Clar the Kitchen” and Nery | j 
Send for Folders “Pop! Goes the Weasel”) sada te C O N S T R U C Tl O N <y 


§ 14 Day, $123.00 from Border a ere ee 
MEXIC | 16 Day, $168.50 from Chicago | (San . an ae Fn jr works of 
Dn i0 EXTRAS { Mexico City. Acapulco, we first stanza of “Whoopee Ti Yi 











| ( Taxco, Pan American Highway Yo, Git Along, Little Dogies.” Cow- | 
‘on CALIFORNI { Grand Canyon, Mexico, boy comes forward and leads the 
in \_ 2 Weeks Tour—$159.00 | Chorus in singing “Home on the | 
2 Weeks California and Range.” ) 
Cnedien Rockies Toure— $185.00 UNC LE SAM—The American Negro 
ALASKA Tour— $60.00 from Coast ™ ea rt . id pean . a BEATRICE port, and flex the foot, and give that old- 
Credit Plan— No Down Payment ee ee eee = shoe comfort that delights every active 
sult Est. 1926 -- Same Ownership 16 Years most colorful folk songs, born in days | : 





ye The Cl “I sj woman, Style, comfort, quality — Foot Rests 

se MARNELL aca\iae SERVICE or Slavery. te “norus wi sing one 
Suite 212. Polneer House . of them for you now. 

. 119 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. (Chorus sings “Swing Low, Sweet 


have everything, and there’s a shoe for every 
woman. Try Foot Rests! Free style folder, 
list of dealers. The Krippendorf-Dittmann 





These style shoes are soft and pliable as 
your bedroom slippers. No breaking-in! Ver- 
iflexible construction combines with famous 
Four-Spot Comfort features, to cushion, sup- 





hariot.” — 7 . # ee , 
ne Cie ) . , Co., 310 East 7th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
' UNCLE SAM—Now we will have a 
on- & : ° 
rhyme called “In Come De Animals, | | 
given by a group who represent our | srrours 
ep | 


Negro population. A K fe 
(Negroes give the poem as a choral Meri oe /, / 

. j , 

reading, with the Speech Choir join- ep penae 


™ \ATURAL BRIDGE of VA, ing in the last line of each stanza.) A 650,565 FOOT RE ST 












UNCLE SAM—Listen, I hear soft 
humming! SHOE 
e ee v 
(Chorus hums the choruses of “Old =n ER lFLEx!® LF 
Black Joe,” and “My Old Kentucky 


per — Home.” ) 


Higher Denver West 





Slightly 


COTTAGES $ * 00 
Double Rooms 











STEPHEN FOSTER (comes fo mi- 
crophone)—Everybody here knows 


: BATA AL Oud those songs but how many of you 
ud. . stop to think about the man who See 
+ | Coming to NEW YORK? _ | wrote them? Stephen Collins Foste 
| 











ire ap ot > friendly Park Gigshom. w ith is a tradition with Americans. A 
n the hub wet... out of the rubhbub. . ° e 
“ Modern in every respect while retaining the though he did not live in the South, 
or d-fashioned hospitality of yesterday's inns. : Cosme 
“A iacien nual to We Gia, tee thoes te he was one of the most popular inter- | Cu 
th Avenue and Central Park. A few steps preters of Negro music. It is | 
ALL transit lines. Reasonable rates to he b | h ld | 
achers and school administrators Attrac- thoug t by some that the 0 planta- | 
an ively furnished rooms from $3 single —-$4 . “ Y : m _ : | } 7 
] ouble Excellent food. Ownership-Manage- tion home of Foster S ancestors in 


{NY Write Dept. I for a free “Guide-Map” @& Kentucky inspired him to write “My 





ck HOTEL PARK CHAMBERS Old Kentucky Home.” “Old Black 
gee ag ty A. D'Arcy. Mgr. | JOC was the last plantation song 

te Foster gave us. In all, Stephen Foster 

= wrote over one hundred and fifty 

ou songs. (He goes to his seat.) 

of EN BUVING SHEET MUS! UNCLE SsAM—Nearly every period 


ask yOur dealer to show you i 
mn CENTURY CERT of conflict has had its songs, which, 
FIED EDITION because of their power to stir the 
IF Faia gue or hoeo feicetone © 


a. Rhee On request heart, have endured long after the 

te rte CO. conflict has become just a memory. 
260 W.40nSTREET N.Y . ' 

Now a young lady who represents the 


LQ period when there was war between 

or BUS - SICK? ey 5 = the states will tell you about one of 
4 a 
mat be preventee a he the songs of that time. 


View of the Hudson 


River and New Jersey 











from ihe top deck of 
the Observation Roof 








“| AND RELIEVED CIVIL. WAR MISS (curtsies as Unck 
Fe MZ ke) Sam bows)—“Dixie” was a song of 
the South. It was written by a 

” M ot h eS rs Si I's Northerner, however. This song was 
vias crass composed by Daniel Emmett, a mem- | seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t fi 
0 PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW ber of the Bryant Minstrels. “Dixie” | coon Rockefeller Center until you've taken 


at that time referred lantati : . ; ; 
MID-WESTERN DUDE RANCH lace Sica cena tess te Ge | OO Ce Tour, including all points of 


A Pleasant Resort to Spend a Few Days on Long Island, owned by a Mr. Dix , : ay ; ‘ 
Y Write for Booklet m field, M whose farm was worked by free, well- | interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
. rite for Bookiet, infield, Mo. ——_ 


paid Negroes. Therefore, “Dixie's | the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


WITH THE AIO OF 


* GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 











































” " 
» New York Book Publisher re Land” symbolized heaven to the Ne- | ree. oo a 
ve ® WANTED Scrasesigts fer publication. groes. Now when we say, “Way Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
FORTUNY’S, S7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : os 99 z Roof, $1.10 .. . Observation Roof, only  50c 
Down South in Dixie,” we mean the 
lavitations Aeenmmemments land below the Mason and ,,Dixon Inquire eapromeien Desk or write eee Roan 
Wedding 100 fe ee oo Line. Let's sing Dixie yon Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City, 
Including two sets of envelopes Chorus sings “Dixie Lance ) 4 
10 yt Letteri - yd (C ie x a ° 
Writfor Samples ~ 199 Visiting Cards Silineal ci tates mM ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 
NOT ENGRAVING CO. ,1046 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. Pa. (Continued on page 77) 
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FREE BOOKLET—Natural Color Photos 


State Progress Commission, Room 112 
State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


Please send me FREE illustrated Booklet about Washington State. 


4 ddress 











Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 12) 


Since the boys had a club, it was 
only natural that the girls should 
want one, too. As a result, after a 
few days of planning and writing, 
our school progress record marked 
the inauguration of a second club. 
However, the girls decided that be- 
cause they could not manage the 
hammer and saw nearly so well as the 
scissors and needle, theirs would be 
a sewing club. Again the parents 
helped us to get a rapid and sure 
start by promptly sending us a col- 
lection of materials. The purpose 
of this club is to make attractively 
designed, useful articles to add to 
our growing collection of material 
saved from various art projects and 
the handwork accompanying the 
study of science, social science, 
English, health, and music. Our 
plans are to exhibit this material at 
the county fair next summer. 

Many people say, “How can you 
do all this and follow the study and 
material requirements of our course 
of study?” 

My reply is that our one big, what 
we have chosen to call, conservation 
unit has been worked in with our 
other group and individual units each 
time we found an opportunity for the 
correlation of material. Observation 
and attention seem to show that this 
unit will be carried throughout the 
remainder of the term, as I have no- 
ticed plans for hikes, wild-flower 
study, and building of birdhouses. 

We have a beautiful level play- 
ground, but there has been practical- 
ly no landscaping or planting done. 
We plan to terrace the front of our 
schoolyard and seed it. Our Arbor 
Day program is to include the mak- 
ing of flower beds, planting and re- 
planting of shrubbery, as well as 
pruning and tending the small bit 
which we have coaxed to grow. 

Trees hold our greatest interest 
though, because with the exception 
of a thorn tree and a very small 
maple and an elm, we have no shade 
or ornamental trees on our play- 
ground, yet we are almost surrounded 
by them. On Arbor Day we hope to 
bring some of that beauty which we 
have found all about us to our play- 
ground, and plant it there in order 
that it may be a source of enjoyment 
for others as well as educational for 
us while we study methods for plant- 
ing and pruning before we start our 
work. It may be possible that our 
Nature Knights will be eligible to re 
ceive trees from the Conservation 
Commission. If they are, we hope to 
get a few trees which are not com- 
monly found in this community. 

Our health program has been ar- 
ranged according to the outline pre- 
sented by the county health nurse, 
with emphasis on daily health rules, 
checked during morning inspection, 
and upon proper posture and exer- 
cise, as most of the children walk a 
long way to and from school. The 
children have been made to realize the 
importance of milk as a food. The 
co-operation and understanding of 
the parents have been gained, and al- 
most all the children are bringing 
milk in some form to school as a part 
of their lunch. 

(Continued on page 77) 





De You Teach — 


SOCIAL STUDIES? 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE? 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


These 54 units ate PRACTICAL .. . each 
one has an overview, with suggestions for 
teaching the unit; material for the primary, 
middle, and upper grades; many activity 
suggestions; a separate 39” x 1254” sheet of 
pictures; a big cover picture. They are 
ATTRACTIVE ... each unit has many 
interesting, carefully captioned photographs; 
is printed on heavy, enamel-finished paper. 
They are VARIED . . . 54 subjects in the 
social studies and elementary-science fields. 
They are ECONOMICAL . . . 30 cents each, 
postpaid; 4 or more for 25 cents each, post 
paid; a Fabrikoid-covered case is sent free 
with orders for 50 or more assorted units. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me Instructor Illus- 
trated Units. I have checked the subjects 


desired. 
Airplanes (1) Japan (45) 
Animals (3) Light (42) 
Astronomy (8) Lumbering (52) 
Birds (32) Mexico (18) 
Boats (12) Milk (48) 
Books (25) Music (33) 
Character National 
Education (31) Parks (47) 
Christmas Natural 
Customs (34) Resources (16) 
Christmas Old Stone 
Music (35) Age (53) 
City Life (15) Old World 
Clothing (26) Gifts (10) 
Colonial Life (50) Our Schools (37) 
Communi - Pioneer 
cation (2) Life (20) 
Community Plant Life (39) 
Life (46) The Post 
Desert Life (41) Office (27) 
The Earth's Rocks and 


Surface (51) Minerals (5) 
Electricity (54) Safety 
Eskimos (4) Education (24) 
Exploring the Sea Creatures (28) 
World (11) Shelter (7) 
Family Life (30) South America (22) 
Farm Life (14) Switzerland (43) 


Fire and Thrift (21) 

Fuel (49) Transportation (17) 
Fishing (13) Trees (9) 
Food (6) Weather (19) 


Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Insects (44) 


I am enclosing $ —— 


this order. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. snaquatetninennenie State —— 
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BE THRIFTY! 





HERE’S how! 
to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, the fin- 


Send in your subscription 


est classroom tool that any teacher can 
have, and include with your order what- 
ever magazines you want from the list 
below. By so doing, you pay only the 
cub prices. Use the order blank, and 
pay later if you find it more convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Publisher's Price Club Price 
1 Year $2.50 1 Year $2.25 
2 Years $4.00 2 Years $4.00 


Pubi'rs Club 




















Price Price 
AMERICAN BOY ) $1.00 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.50 2.25 
AMERICAN GIRL 1 1.40 
AMERICAN HOME lf 1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE G&G COLLIER’S 3.75 
ARTS AND DECORATIONS 2.75 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.40 
BETTER ENGLISH 2.00 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.50 
CHILD LIFE 2.25 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 2.75 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2.00 
COLLIER’S G WOMAN’S HOME COMP 2.50 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.25 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.25 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.40 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 1.80 
LOOK (26 nos.) 2.00 
MADEMOISELLE 2.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE © REDBOOK 3.00 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2.75 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 1.75 
THE PATHFINDER : .90 
POPULAR MECHANICS 2.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY l 1.35 
READER’S DIGEST 00 3.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 00 2.85 
WEE WISDOM { 1.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ( 1.00 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT 





Mad! Date 


F. A. Owen panto Company 
Dansville, N.Y 


Enter my subscription ({[] new or [] renewal) 


to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with the 
issue § for 
[) 1 Year. [J 2 Years. 
Send me also the magazines listed below. 


This order totals $ 


J] I am enclosing payment. 

| 1 will remit on or before Oct. 5, 1941. 
jtlam enclosing check postdated Oct. 5, 
1941, not to be cashed until! then. 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. State 
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Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 76) 


Many of the children like to plan 
and plant their own small gardens in 
the spring, as well as help with the 
large garden, so we have studied and 
lectured about the need for a balanced 
diet, and how the children can plan 
their gardens to meet those needs. 

Our work has not been wholly in 
the fields of social studies and science, 
but a great amount of time has been 
given to fine arts also. I noticed that 
all the pupils were very much inter- 
ested in music, and loved to hear it. 
Nearly all of them had pianos in their 
homes; some had radios; yet they 
knew very little about the rudiments 
of singing or of instrumental work. 
After planning and collecting the 
material, our program this far in 
the term has brought to the children 
a number of rote songs, which they 
can now sing without accompani 
ment, favorite Christmas carols, and 
several more difficult songs which 
they have presented at programs. 
Each child, with the exception of 
those in the first grade, has learned to 
play simple tunes on the piano, and 
all the rudiments for beginners’ play- 
ing of music. We have a uniformed 
rhythm band, a Tonette band, and an 
older boy has joined a large band and 
is learning to play the trumpet. 

In our library we found excellent 
books about the lives of great musi- 
so I have been reading these 
to the children and telling stories 
about them. After the story and dis- 
cussion about cach master I play at 
least one, and sometimes several, of 
his works on the piano, occasionally 
presenting the story of the piece be 
fore | play it. More often I give only 
a key or a clue, and let the children 
interpret the music according to their 
imagination and ideas in relation to 
what they have studied, before we 
talk about the real story of the picce. 
[ will acknowledge that I am greatly 
surprised at their rapid progress in 
learning and understanding music. 


cians, 


Our surroundings have made the 
teaching of art and its principles al- 
most a game. We have only to look 
out our windows to see the effects of 
distance and proximity, and how they 
may be obtained by color shading and 
placing, and the vivid contrast of the 
woods arrayed in autumnal glory with 
that of the silent deserted bareness of 
winter. We have used cut paper 
and crayons in expressing most of the 
ideas gained from our observations 
and study so far, but now we are be 
ginning to realize that paints and 
pastels will give us a much greater 
opportunity for expression and ex 
perimentation in this field, especially 
to those who have real artistic ability. 
The artists of our group lead in deco- 
rating our room each month. 

In our small group one child pos- 
unusual dramatic ability, not 
only as an actor, but also as a direc- 
tor. Some of the children displayed 
remarkable speaking ability and are 
being encouraged and helped at home, 
as well as in school. 

have many plans which we 
hope to carry through before we 
disband at the close of the term. | 
sincerely hope that every teacher may 
experience the joy which we have had 
in studying our environment. 


sesses 








A HUNDRED THINGS TO DO.. 
A THOUSAND THINGS TO SEE 





THE TOUR OF HISTORIC CITIES 


@ Distinctive charm awaits the visitor to 
Eastern Canada. Beautiful cities. Ontario's 
enticing lakelands. Hand-looms, spinning 
Quebec, 


America’s only walled city, French Gaspé 


wheels, and outdoor ovens. 


Peninsula, iridescent Perce Rock and its 


teeming bird-life. The myriad fishing vil- 
lages of the Maritimes... all combine to 
make a tour of Eastern Canada “the vaca- 


tion of a lifetime.” Here are sun-kissed 


beaches, pine fringed golf courses, and no 
end of sports for your pleasure. Inquire 
about all expense tours. Come soon... 


and see what you've missed' 


panna ae ACRE PARI LOVELY RESTFUL 


GARDEN OF THE GULF- IS PRINCE EOWARD ISLAN 
WITH MILES OF SURF WASHED BEACHES 


Boston. ......186 Tremont St Kansas City 
Buffalo.....22 N. Division St Los Angeles. .GO7 
Chicago. ...4 S. Michigan Blvd Minneapolis 
Cincinnati 206 Dixie Term New Yor 

Detrow 1239 Wash. Blvd Philadelphia 
Duluth 428 W. Superior St Pittshurgs 


RAIRACKE RAR OF MORTTREAL 


WAS BROTHER ANDRE WHOSE CELEBRATED SHRINE 
ON MI. ROVAL IS ONE OF MANY ATTRACTIONS IN 


Je Fe 


an YN 
© * 
Oxecy SrIU PLow 
ALONG SCENIC ROADS, PULLING 
OLD WORLD CARTS AS WAS DONE 
CENTURIES AGO. 


{iP FE 


‘fue nower 
2000 PT. DUBP, 


WINDS ALONG BETWEEN 
(GOOFT. SHEER CLIFFS. 


















NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your United States 
dollar has extra value in Canada, This year 


more than ever, a friendly welcome awaits 
you throughout the Dominion, Don't torget 


your camera, 


GOING TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION? 


Travel via Canada, or Ic 


us help you plan a 


post-convention tour! 


LOW SUMMER FARES — LIBERAL STOP -OVERS 
Call or write any Canadian National office 
for illustrated booklets of Jasper, Canada 
and Alaska tours 


114 Fairfax Bldg Portland, Me G.T.R. Sta 
S. Grand Ave San Francisco 648 Marker St. 

711 Marquette Ave. Seattle 1329 Fourth Ave 
674 Fifth Ave St. Louis 414 No. Broadway 
1500 Chestnut St. Wash,, D. C.. .922 15th, N.W 
355 Fifth Avenue Montreal, Oue 460 McGill St 





TO EVERYWHERE 
1h CANADA 
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TURN YOUR VACATION | 
into } 


$$S$S$SSS$ 


We train you, equip you and guarantee you 
$150 for 60 Days’ Work, $270 for 90 Days’ $ 


Work or $1200 for 300 Days’ Work. We like $ 
teachers They learn to earn in short order. § 
Teachers say they like us, too, because we have ¢ 
enjoyed 30 mutually happy and prosperous 4 
years of business dealings with some of the ‘ 
best of America’s educators For instance, let 

us send you Mrs. Willey’s letter. She will $ 
tell you exactly what and how she earned. And 

others will tell you their experiences, Have a $ 
happy, prosperous summer 7 


Write today for these “‘True Experience Stories.” $ 
EDUCATORS ASS8'N (Educational ——_ ’ 
307 GBth Ave., New York City. Dep 








Tired of Ordinary Shades? 
RESHADE WITH DRAPER 
Sight-Savers 


Dress up your classroom windows 
with Draper Shades. The shade 
that catches the sunbeam and 
diffuses it all over the room. 
These shades are made from 
Dratex materia! which eliminates 
all harmful glare, yet lets in all 
the light. Send for YOUR 
FREE DRATEX CLOTH SAM- 


PLE. Ask about our Darkering 
Shades for Visual Education 
Rooms. Address Dept. IN5. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade 
Company 
Spiceland, indiana 
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Summer Project 


From BOSTON 


and The N.E. A. Convention 


THE BARBIZO! 





This summer, while you are so near, 
why not plan a visit to New York and 
The Barbizon... 
to the Convention. Easily accessible to 


as the perfect sequel 


this ev lusive hotel resident e for young 
vomen are ‘ew York's theatres, mu- 
smart shops, art and 
. all the cultural wealth of 
New York aad its amusements, too... 
while ‘The 
delightful diversions 


BeUllis, music 


centers .. 
Barbizon itself offers as 

swimming 
pool, gy maasium, terraces and sun deck, 
a complete library, art and music stu- 
dios and other planned social activities. 
700 rooms, each with radio, 


TARIFF: From $2.50 per day 
— 312.00 per week 
Write for descriptive booklet [2 





_— 


j Nhe arleson 


Ne Yor Most Exclusive Ho 
R d ce For Young Won 
LEXINGTON AVENUE ot 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘é Make this Your * 











Vacation in Mlaine 
v rd 
st inewdo 


on LAKE 
ANASAGUNTICOOK S 


Here you can enjoy a 
























million dollar” vacation at 


surprisingly low cost You live in cory, comlortable 
individual, modernized cabias, nestled in the fragrant 
cooked 
mg ball, You 


enjoy every vacation pleasure in the company of care 






Maine pines, You eat those delic howe 





Pinewood meals in a central rustic di 
free congenial companions Goll, tennis, swimming, 
sailing, biking, fishing, dancing, 
picnics, ete You can forget 
theese ever was such a thing as a 
classroom. You will have the 

time of your life” at Pinewood 
Moderate rates 

Restricted Clientele 

Before deciding be mre to 
send for the 1941 
graphed Pinewood 


Color- 
booklet 
that gives you complete infor 
mation, IT’S FREP. 


PINEWOOD CAMPS, Inc. 
35 Pine Roed Canton, Maine 











"> New Jorks Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44°10 45 STS.aT O™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS a 







1400 ROOMS eoch with 
Both, Servidor, and Radio 


* Four line restouronts gai 


qu Art Exhibitions i 





MARIA KRAMER 

pei sioest 

Ss John L Horgan 
a Gen. Mgr. 


N THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 





A Map Test on Canada 


(Continued from page 20) 
KEy 


1. North Frigid 
2. Hudson Bay 


s. city 

4. widest 

§. Arctic Circle 
6. western 

7. smallest 


&. Atlantic 

9. Quebec 

10. mountainous 

11. 60° 

12. Nova Scotia 

13. forty-ninth 

14. eastern 
15. North Temperate 
16. an isthmus 

17. Paris 


18. Hudson 

19, fifty-second 
20. two 

21. fiorded 

22. two 

23. southern 

24. castern 

25. Arctic 

26. Ontario 

27. Four 

28. Quebec 

29. Nova Scotia 
30. Laurentian 
31. Quebec 

32. several 


33. plain 

$4. Great Britain 

3§. Ontario 

36. southern 

37. southern 

38. many 

39. north 

40. Three 

41. Michigan 

42. no 

43. Manitoba 

44. the Northwest Territories 
45. Lake Ontario and Lake Erie 
46. river 

47. river 

48. Bering Sea 

49, Ottawa 


Poster Suggestions 


(Continued from pages 23, 26, and 30) 


@ USING the slogan of the poster 

on page 23, let each pupil orig- 
inate a poster showing how he can 
make every day Mother's day. One 
might. show a girl drying dishes for 
Mother; another, a boy shining his 
mothers shoes; still another might 
be of children helping in the garden. 

In making posters based on the 
legend, “Learn to Know American 


Music 


American 


(see page 26), silhouettes of 
could be used. 
Another suggestion would be to draw 
scenes showing groups of Americans 
enjoying music: Negroes playing 
banjos, cowboys singing, or people in 
evening clothes at a concert. 

A series of posters showing ways 
in which girls and boys can live up 
to the ideals of the heroes whom we 
honor on Memorial Day might have 
for their subjects saluting the flag, 
obeying the laws, and _ practicing 
thrift. The slogan of the poster on 
page 30 may easily be adapted for 
other occasions, as “Observe Child 


Health Day.” 


composers 











Hote I. and Resibiite 


GEORGIA 
Sea Island 


The Cloister. Cool your cares in the his- 
toric charm of Sea Island. All sports; swim 
in surf or pool, sandsail, dance under the stars 
Reasonable rates Seleeted clientele. Write 
direct, see your travel agent, or call New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave.; phone CIrcle 5-8055 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Piaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 
{ or more at $1 daily per person. Write for 
folder and guide. Free Parking. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Hotel Manger, «t North Station. Direct en- 
trance to B. M. trains. All rooms with bath 
and every modern convenience Daily rates 
$2.50 to $4.00. Double: $3.50 to $5.00. Very low 
rates for large vroups. Also special weekly 
rates Write for Boston map and guide 
Vagnolia 





The Oceanside and Cottages 
Most beautiful location on Atlantic 


Coast. For 62 years an outstanding 
New England resort. Restricted clien- 
tele, highest standards. Private beach, 
theatre. Motorboat cruises and moon- 
light sails. Booklet and rates on re- 
quest. George C. Krewson, Jr., Pres. 


MICHIGAN 
Dearborn 
Dearborn inn. Visit Greenfield Village, 
Edison Institute Museum, Ford Rotunda and 
River Rouge Plant. Delightful accommodations 
at Dearborn Inn. $3.50 per person up. All 


with bath, completely air-conditioned, Eleven 
milea from City of Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Gull Lake, Brainerd 
Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. FREE 1s-Hok 
Golf, Riding, Tennis, Boats. Sandy Beach at 
door. Minnesota's Finest Resort. $40 week up, 


each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, inel. 
delicious meals. Housekeeping Cottayes also 
Write Arthur L. Roberts, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 


Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. FREE Golf, 
Riding, Boats. Safe, Sandy Beaches at door 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. $26 to $35 per 
week, each, 2 in Room; $30 to $40 Single, in- 
‘ludiny delicious meals, Write Arthur L. 
Roberts, Rochester, Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi (On the Gulf) 


Hotel Buena Vista and Cottages. Vacation 
headquarters of the Deep South, on the famed 
Gulf of Mexico coast. Open the year round 
Delizhtful for teachers. Relaxation, land and 
water sports American or European plan 


Write for booklet. 


Pass Christian 


Miramar-on-the-Beach. On the Romantic 


Mexican Gulf. Open all year. Cool in sum- 
mer, temperate in winter. Women Creole 
cooks. Catering to those seekiny rest and re- 


laxation in a quiet and cultured environment 
One hour from New Orleans on Hivhway 90. 


NEW JERSEY 
North Asbury Park (Jersey Coast) 
Benjamin Franklin lan. Ocean end of 6th 


Ave. Colonial charm and hospitality, venerous 
entertainment, delicious meals. Social Director 
of outdoor activities. Library. Selected clientele. 
Reasonable rates to teachers. Write for illus 
map and booklet. Carrie FE. Stroud, Owner-Mgr 


NEW YORK 

New York City 

Belvedere Hotel, Opposite Madison Square 
Garden. 319 West 48th St. One block to Broad- 
way, 2 blocks to Radio City. 450 big, outside 
rooms with bath, sliOWer, serving pantry. #. 4- 
taurant. Bar. $2.50 Single; $3.50 DoT lie. 
Special Weekly Rates. 


Hotel Bryant, on Broadway at 54th Street 
Next door to Times Square. Comfortable, dis- 
tinctively furnished rooms with bath and ra- 
dio. Daily—-$2 single, $3 double, $4 for 3 per- 
sons, $5 for 4 persons. Special Weekly Kates. 3 
moderate-priced restaurants. Write for folder. 


New York City 





Fir. ms 
130 W. 49th St., N.Y. City 


Hotel Chesterfieig 
School Teachers 
Welcome! See New 
York from the Ho. 
tel Chesterfield, 139 
West 49th Stree: 
at Radio City jp 
Times Square. Ac 
commodations for 
1,000 guests. Room 
with private bath 
and radio, $2.50 pe: 
day (same rate for 
1 or 2 persons) 
Write for _ illus. 
trated booklet. 


George Washington, 23rd St. at Lexington 


Modern 500-room hote 


bath, from $2.50 single, 


ol. All rooms with private 


$3.50 double. Weekly 


rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 doubh 


Write for 
New York City 


Vew York City 
Hotel 


Governor Clinton 


Twelve 
outside rooms wi 
bath, circulating i 
water, radio, 
Servidor. Opposi 


the Pennsylvania 


Station. Air-condi 
tioned restaurants 
include new Coffee 
Shop. Rates from + 
$3.00. Write for 's 
booklet. Robert J. 


Glenn, Manayer. 


Vew York City 


— 


Booklet “IM” 


hundred 


and 


and Supervue map of 


th 


ce 


te 






Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 


York. Near Rad 


fine shops. 


$3.50. 118 W. 5 


io City, theatres, and 


Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. 
bath, single from $2.50; 
7th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (varage adjoining). 


Room and 
double from 


AAA hotel. 


Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 57th St. Head- 


quarters American Woman's Assn. 
Pool, gymna 


wotien, 


with bath Weekly 


Floors for 
usium, studios, 1200 rooms 
single $12 up, double $1 


up. Daily single $2.50 up, double $4 up. Specia 


student rates. All-exy 


New York City 





Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 


wnse tours, 3 restaurants 


Hotel Paramount 


46th St., west of 
B’way, Times Sq. In 


theatre and_ shop- 
ping district. 21 
stories of delight- 


ful rooms—-private 
bath, circulating ice 
water, and _ radio 
Dining rooms al! 
conditioned. Home 
of “Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horse- 
shoe. Special rates 
to teachers, groups. 
Single $2.50; dou- 
ble $4.00. Booklet 


55th to 56th 


Sts. Large single rooms from $3.50; double 


from $5. 
sons. All rooms w 
water, radio. 
free. Near Times Sq 


Pickwick Arms, 2 
NEW YORK MORE. 
Side. 400 charming 
with club features. 


est priced restaurant. 
$1.50, Double from $3. 


30 East 5ist St. 


2-room suites from $6 for 1 or 2 pet 


ith bath, circulating 


Swimming Pool and Gymnasium 


uare, Central Park, shops 


ENJOY 

Live on the smart Fast 
rooms in a modern hotel 
Gym, sun deck, and moé- 
Daily: Single from 
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Hotel: 


NEW YORK 
Yew York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 
45th St., west of 
Bway. 700 large, 
delightful rooms all 
with bath, radio, 
circulating ice wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 
Radio City. Conven- 
ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways, 
etc. Meals, moder- 
ately priced. Daily 
rates, Single from 
$2.50—Double from 
$3.50. Booklet. Roy 
Moulton, Manager. 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 


rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 





The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


New York City 
Hotel Tudor 


304 East 42nd St., 
in Beautiful Tudor 
City, only 2 blocks 
east of Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 600 
outside rooms, each 
with private bath, 
tub, and shower, co- 
lonial maple fur- 
niture and _ beds 
having innerspring 
mattresses. Single 
with bath from $2, 
double from $3. 
Inquire about our 
All-Expense Tours. 





Hotel Victoria, 7th Ave. and 5Sist St. At 
Radio City, convenient to schools, museums, art 
galleries, churches, amusements. Comfortable, 
sunny, spacious rooms, each with radio, private 
bath (tub and shower), circulating ice water, 
Servidor. Single from $2.50, double from $4.00. 


New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 


127 West 43rd St. 

One of the New 
York hotels most 
Popular among 
teachers. Fine ac- 
commodations, ex- 
cellent clientele. 
Ideal location at 
Times Sq., conven- 
lent to all shops 
and theatres. Two 
Restaurants, mod- 
trate in price. 
Rooms with bath 
from $2 single; $3 
double. Booklet. 
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and Freiséves 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eagles Mere 


Crestmont inn. Want sun-tan days, cool 
nights, no mosquitoes? Come to Crestmont Inn 
(2200 ft.). Water sports on Lake of Eagles, 
riding, golf, tennis. Bridge, music, dancing. 
Excellent cuisine. Children's playground. Fold- 
er BV. Wm. Woods, Prop., Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail lounge. Dancing 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 
Moderate Rates. 


Buck Hill Falls 


Pocono Mts. 





The Inn 


Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate—27- 
hole golf course, 8 clay tennis courts, 
lawn bowling, riding, swimming. Talk- 
ing pictures, concerts, dances. Reason- 
able rates. Select clientele: New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., CIrcle 5-5620. 


Pocono Pines 


Lutherland. Ideal Vacation at this beauti- 
ful 2000 Acre Resort “Atop the Poconos.” 
Superb Cuisine. Private Lake. White Sand 
Beach. Riding. Tennis. Golf. Movies. Eve- 
ning Social Life. $26 up. Selected Clientele. 


N.Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-1550. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Watch Hill 


Ocean House. Opens about June 20. Breeze- 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 
beach. All water sports. Tennis, etc. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re- 
stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.00. Spe- 
cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


TEXAS 
Bandera 





Mayan Ranch 


Relax and enjoy this de luxe Dude 
Ranch in cool Bandera Hills. All the 
thrills of authentic ranch life with 
riding, swimming, country dances, 
chuck-wagon parties. Rates begin at 
$3 per day, including sumptuous meals. 
Address: Box 398a, Bandera, Texas. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach 
The Cavalier Hotel and Beach Club. Open 
all year. wo golf courses. Tennis, riding, 
fishing. Private Ocean Bathing Beach. Select- 


ed clientele. New York City Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., Roland Eaton, Manaying Director. Ask 
for Booklet 13. 


W illiamsburg 


Williamsburg Inn & Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg-—a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $5. Fine food. 
New York Office, 680 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-##96 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mer. 


Hotel Houston, 910 E Street, N.W. Down- 
town Center. Near Government Buildings and 
historic places. Newly decorated rooms with 
shower bath. Moderate rates: Single $2.00 
$2.50; Double $3.50 $5.00. Special Rates for 
school parties. Write for folder and information. 


When writing to any of our 
Advertisers, please mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR. | 





Qur American Music 


(Continued from page 75) 


UNCLE sAM—Now let us go back 
to the War of 1812 when our nation- 
al anthem, “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” was written. During the war 
an American named Francis Scott 
Key went aboard a British warship to 
arrange for the freeing of a captured 
friend and—but I guess I'll let his 
friend tell what Key did. 

FRIEND OF KEY—Francis was told 
that he would have to remain on the 
ship overnight because the British 
were going to attack Fort McHenry. 
All night long he listened to the 
booming of the cannons and watched 
the bright glare of the bombs as they 
burst over the fort. Was the American 
flag still waving over the fort, or had 
it been shot down by the sheli fire of 
the battle? Key waited anxiously 
for the dawn. Suddenly the gray 
clouds parted and revealed the Stars 
and Stripes still floating over the fort! 
Joyously Francis Scott Key seized an 
old envelope and wrote upon it the 
first stanza of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

UNCLE sAM—Will everyone in the 
audience stand and join with us in 
singing the first stanza of our nation- 
al anthem? 

(Children on stage stand and lead 
the singing of our national anthem.) 

STATION ANNOUNCER—You have 
been listening to television Station 
USA broadcasting a program entitled 
“Our American Music.” Be sure to 
listen in next week. When you hear 
the musical gong, it will be exactly 
time for Station USA to sign off. 

(Sound effect: musical gong indi- 
cating end of program.) 


EDITORIAL Note: The two poems 
“The Rain Chant” and “In Come De 
Animals” are in The Speech Choir, by 
Marjorie Gullan, published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. The songs, “Nai 
No-Otz,” “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come,” “The Minuet,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Cl’ar the Kitchen,” and “Pop! 
Goes the Weasel,” are in The Music 
Hour, Fourth Book, by Osbourne 
McConathy and others, published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. “In- 
dian Lullaby” is in Third Year Music, 
by Hollis Dann, published by the Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York. The rest of 
the songs may be found in The New 
American Song Book, by Marx and 
Anne Oberndorfer, published by Hall 
& McCreary Co., Chicago. 


Building for the Future 


(Continued from page 74) 


wood were utilized to build trellises, 
an arbor, a slide, a playhouse, a sand- 
box, a teeter-totter, and a garage. 
The garden plot behind the garage 
was planted in real vegetables: let- 
tuce, radishes, beans, peas, and so on. 
Crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, and vio- 
lets were planted in the small flower 
garden. After the lessons on garden- 
ing were completed, packets of seeds 
were given to the children to take 
home and plant in their own yards. 
Then came the happy day when a 
robin hopped upon our window sill 
and cocked a pert, inquiring eye at 
our lovely garden, while we sat in 
breathless, watchful silence. When 
he had flown away, little David ex- 
claimed, “Oh, teacher, you said if we 
made a place that the birds liked they 
would come to us, and sure enough, 


they do.” 












































NO AMERICAN KNOWS 
HIS COUNTRY UNTIL 
HE HAS VACATIONED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS! 


From the rugged Berkshires 
to the tip of quaint Cape 
Cod — ribbons of highways 
help you reach easily any of 
the famed historic and scenic 
places in this old Bay State. 
Along Massachusetts beach- 
es the very surf rumbles a 
note of historic tradition, 
The spirit of the Patriots 
rustles in the tall trees of her 
hills. Breezes over the dunes 
of Cape Cod seem to whisper 
memories of deeds of the Pil- 
grims. ... Indeed here you 
vacation in fancy among all 
early American heroes who 
have been immortalized in 
song and story. 

And you will be pleased at 
the reasonable cost of vaca- 
tioning in this historic sum- 
mer playground — whether 
your visit be long or short, 
you occupy a pretentious 
cottage at the shore or in the 
mountains, you stop at road- 
side camp or one of the hun- 
dreds of fine hotels. 


WRITE FOR THIS HANDSOME BOOKLET 
Play where America was born 


TiMlIAGhniaiibiaes: 
MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION, State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. 1.9 


Please send me, free, the above illustrated 
booklet which gre complete details about 


vacationing in Massachusetts. 

Check here for specific information about 
Cape Cod, ( North Shore, 0 Berkshires, 0 
Historic Boston, 0 South Shore, 0 Pioneer 
Valley, © All New England. 0 





U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


¥ JOBS! 


START : 
$1260 to $2100 a Year 


RRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 


Dept. 8230, Rochester, N.Y. 





Thousands appoint - 
ments each year / 


Men— Women Get 2 ~ son h i me without ob Tee 
. ) 82-page my ith at o 
Ne many Government Civil Service 
. . t "ay Jo >) Te » ho 
Bis — 8 i = che “of K J ay = 
jor teachers 
p N ‘ 
Mail Coupon { Nam 


TODAY SURE / Adiire 








VAGABOND 
CRUISES 


7 and 12 Day Cruises by the 
FLEURUS from Montreal, 
covering the Five Greatest 
Historic and Scenic Features 
of Eastern Canada--all in one 
Cruise. 10° Honeymoon re- 
duction. Ask for particulars. 


L. S. TOBIN, G. P. A. 
1240 Peel St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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See FLORIDA ~ 


This Summer 





Come to St. Petersburg 
on the Cool Gulf Coast 


, ~ 
‘J HE world is 
now discovering 
what Floridians 
have long known 
—that the Florida 
climate is pleasant 
in the summer and 

St. Petersburg is a grand place for 


a summer vacation. 


Average temperature for hottest 
month is 83 degrees. The highest 
temperature ever recorded here 
was 97 degrees. Refreshing 
breezes, cool nights, happy out- 


door days. 


St. Petersburg offers a wide variety 
of recreation and entertainment. 
Wonderful fishing. Golf, tennis, 
boating. Twenty miles of white 
sand beaches. Many points of in- 


terest nearby. 


Excellent accommodations at at- 
tractive summer rates. Plan now 
to come. See Florida’s beauty 
spots, its historic shrines, its fa 
mous resort centers. Mail the cou 


pon for free booklets. 


t.Petersbur 


BOOKLETS K. M. Neal, Chamber 


of Commerce, St. 





Petersburg, Florida—Please send illus 


trated booklets about St. Petersburg. 


Name_____ 


Address 
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TREASURE-TROVE ~* 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3'2 by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. Send the request slips 
to TrREASURE-TrovE, THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. In the envelope with 
the slips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for in @ par- 
ticular case. When a supply for pupils 
is available, this will be stated. Please 
do not ask for items that were mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





303. Half the Fun Is Planning 

In these days when place names fill 
the news, we are map-conscious; but 
war maps are not for teachers vacation- 
bound. We recommend the following, 
as sure to be helpful (order as 303a, 
}03b, 303c, each on a separate slip). 

303a. This Amazing America— 
picture map of United States in full 
color, with more than 100 cartoon illus- 
trations and (on back) descriptions of 
places featured. 20 by 30 inches. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

303b. Recreational Map of New 
Mexico—full-color picture map of 
“carefree vacations,” 17 by 22 inches, 
with 9 folder pages of text. Official 
Road Map of New Mexico for 1941; 
also booklet, New Mexico, “Land of 
Enchantment,” and windshield sticker. 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 

303c. A Map That Talks—“First 
Aid in Planning Trips Anywhere in 
the U.S.A.” Railroad map folder, 18 
by 32 inches, on which national parks 
are indicated. (Rock Island Lines) 


304. Millions and Billions 

On the basis that one passenger-mile 
represents the transportation of one 
passenger for the distance of one mile, 
American railroads were responsible 
for 22,651,334,222 passenger-miles in 
1939. The total number of persons 
carried was 450,372,553. Everything 
else you are likely to want to know 
about the railroads is included in the 
very compact 96-page Yearbook of 
Railroad Information, issued in its 1940 
edition by the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 
Tendencies are shown by comparative 
figures for a period of years, with easily 
understood graphs. It’s a tremendous 
business, running into the millions and 
the billions. Thumbnail sketches show 
characteristic scenes in railroad opera- 
tion. An index makes the Yearbook 
easy to refer to. 


308. Coronado Rides Again 

It’s a big year for Kansas. This sum- 
mer the state is celebrating the 400th 
anniversary of Coronado’s visit to that 
region. Every city and village will par- 
ticipate in the fiesta. In several cities 
a mammoth outdoor spectacle, “The 
Entrada,” will be presented. This and 
similar events elsewhere will be of spe- 
cial interest to teachers. The Plains 
Indians as well as the Spanish will be 
featured. “History and Hospitality” 
will be the watchword of the observ- 
ance. The Kansas Coronado Commis- 
sion is offering a new Tourist Guide, a 
Pictorial Historical Map, and The Story 
of Coronado, May we forward your 
request? (Send a 3-cent stamp.) 


306. From Peach to Suntan 

The manufacturers of Miner’s Liquid 
Make-up will send a sample to any in- 
terested teacher on receipt of a 3-cent 
stamp. Mention the shade desired: 
Peach, Rachelle, Brunette, or Suntan. 


307. Twigs to Bend 

Ever hear of “Junior Trees’? Of 
course they are just young trees which, 
because they are small, are especially 
appropriate for children. Directions 
for planting small trees, and paragraphs 
on George Washington’s fondness for 
and knowledge of trees, are contained 
in a leaflet issued by George R. Hem 
ingway, who encloses a copy of a poem, 
“Men and Trees.” 


308. Taking Wings 

A pamphlet with the title Man) 
Kinds of School Work Are Motivated 
and Enriched by Aviation Materials not 
only suggests correlations with school 
subjects and activities but gives a well 
chosen list of “Helpful Aviation Books 
and Materials.” With this, United Air 
Lines will send a leaflet explaining Air- 
ways Traffic Control and Instrument 
Approaches to Airports, map circulars 
on Air Mail and Air Express, and 
teaching suggestions on air express. 


309. The Ancients Ate It, Too 

What foods did man first prepare— 
instead of merely consuming as _ he 
found them? Probably butter and 
cheese. There is evidence that cheese 
was known to the people of 2000 B.c. 
So says The Romance of Cheese, a well- 
prepared booklet of 52 pages, which 
presents in readable style the history of 
cheese, its value in the diet, the making 
of Cheddar and Swiss cheese in Ameri- 
ca, and information on other foreign 
and domestic varietics. A number of 
photographs picture processes and prod- 
ucts. With this educationally valuable 
booklet, leaflets of cheese recipes will be 
sent by the Kraft Cheese Company. 


310. Sights and Sites 

You who expect to be visiting the 
Atlantic seaboard this summer will be 
particularly interested in asking for 
310a and 310b (cach on a separate 
slip). 310c offers material of wide 
variety on our national playgrounds. 

310a. Colonial Williamsburg—illus- 
trated 16-page folder, with sketch of 
Williamsburg as restored. Williams- 
burg, Virginia—12-page folder with 
information for visitors and keyed map 
of the most notable buildings. (Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Inc.). 

310b. North Carolina, Variety Va- 
cationland—handsomely illustrated 38- 
page booklet on attractions of the state, 
with picture maps. What's Doing in 
North Carolina—a calendar of events. 
Guide to North Carolina Historical 
Highway Markers. (North Carolina 
Department of Conservation) 

310c. Booklets, authoritative and 
illustrated with photographs and maps, 
are issued by the National Park Service 
on all the national parks, and leaflets 
are issued on many of the national 
monuments and other sites under gov- 
ernment protection. These may be had 
free by teachers while the supply lasts. 
Which subjects interest you most? 
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